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NumB. XXX, 


REFLECTIONS on the Existence of a SuPREME Berna. 


There’s no Philosophy without a God. 


BLAcKMORE. 


By fleps directing our enraptur’d fearch 
To Him, the Firft of Minds ; the Chief, the Sole. 


HE commencement of a New 
Year muft naturally faggeit to 

a wife man fome refleétions on the 
years which are now no more, and 
fome anxiety concerning thofe which 
are yet'to come. If his progrefs in 
knowledge and virtue has been in 
proportion to the opportunities of ac- 
guifition, a retrofpeét of the pait muit 
afford the mot exquilite fatisfaction ; 
and for the future he can entertain no 
other anxiety, than that the years, 
which, as it were, have been habitu- 
ally devoted to God, be not loft by 
the guilt or indifcretion of a mo- 
ment; but that the fame vigilance 
and circumfpection by which he was 
fo long enabled to repel temptation ; 

Numa. 669, Vor. 82. 


AKENSIDE. 


and the fame ardour in the purfuits 
of excellence, which had hitherto 
been productive of fuch happy effeéts ; 
may at la. conduét him to that blef- 
fed fituation, which the Royal Pfalinitt 
thus emphatically defcribes : «* Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the up- 
right; for the end of that man is 
peace.”’ 

The firm conviction of a Supreme 
Being, who is the rewarder af them 
that diligently feek him, is the actu- 
ating principle of fuch a maa, in all 
the viciflitudes of life. His confi- 
dence to the Divine Protection, kis 
refignation in the Divine Will, his 
habitual regard to the Divine Pre- 
feuce, in a word, thofe hopes of a 

happier 
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happier ftate, which are the ultimate 
aim of all his purfuits, may be thus 
exprefied in the beautiful language of 
Mrs. Barbauld : 


If the foft hand of winning Pleafure 

leads, 

By living waters, and thro’ flow’ry meads ; 

When all is fmiling, tranquil, and ferene, 

And vernal beauty paints the flatt’ring 
fcene ; 

Oh teaeh me to elude each latent {nare, 

And whifper to my fliding hears, Beware. 

With caution let me hear the fyren’s voice, 

And doubtful, with a trembling heart re- 
joice, 

If friendicfS, in a vale of tears, T ftray, 

Where briars wound, and thorns perplex 
my way, 

Still Jet my fteady foul Thy Goodne& fee, 

And with ftrong confidence lay hold en 
Thee ; 

With equal joy my various lot receive, 

Refign’d to die, or refolute to live ; 

Piepar'd to kifs the {ceptre, or the rod, 

While God is ften in all, and all in God. 

T read his awful name, emblazen'd high 

With golden letters on th’ i!lumin’d fky ; 

Nor lets ihe myftic charatters I see 

Wronght in each flow’r, inicrib’d on ev'ry 
tree; 

Inev'ry leaf that trembles on the breeze 

1 hear the voice of God among the trees ; 

With Thee in thady folitudes I waik, 

With Thee in bufy crowded c:tics talk ; 

Tn ev'ry creature own thy forming pow'r, 

In each event Thy Providence adore. 

Thy hopes hall animate my droopiag foul, 

Thy precepts guide me, and Thy fear 
controul. 

Thus thall I reit, unmov'd by all alarms, 

Secure within the temple of thine arms, 

Brom anxious cares, from gloomy terrors 


free, 
And feel my&lf omn‘potent in Thee. 
Then when the lait, the clofing hour 
draws nigh, 
And earth recedes before my fwimming 
eye; 
Teach oe quit this tranfitory {cene 
With decent triumph and a look iérege 5 
Teach me to fix my ardent hopes om high, 
And having liv’d to Thee, in [hee to die. 


But to the bulk of mankind, im- 
merfed in the cares of bufineis, or 
the purfuits of pleafure, this venera- 
tion of the Divine Being, this confi- 
dence in his goodnefs, and acqui- 
efsence in his difpentations, fo far 
from being habitual, feldom form the 
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fubje& of even a momentary medita- 
tion; although, as I have evinced in 
feveral of my preceding papers, there 
is fcarce an objeét in the creation, 
how minute and infighificant it may 
feem, that does not demonftrate the 
exiltence of a God, 


Who, high in glory, and in might ferene, 
Sees and moves all, Himfelf unmov'd, un- 
feen. Broome. 


But as arguments which are fcat- 
tered in different papers, are apt, 
however forcible, to lofe their effect, 
I fhall begin my firft effay of this 
year, by laying before my readers a 
fuccinét recapitulation of the prisci- 
cipal arguments to prove this im- 
portant and {ole effential truth : I fay, 
{ole eflential truth, becaufe, when we 
are once effeétually convinced of this, 
a due attention to the nature and cir- 
cumftances of this life, as it refpeéts 
another, cannot fail to infpire a tem- 
per of habitual devotion, and lead us 
to regard obedience to the will of 
God as the great and joyful bufinefs 
of our lives; while every thing elfe, 
in thefe {udlunary {cenes, will appear, 
comparatively, of no moment. To 
conduc ourielves with propriety, in 
whatever fituation it fhall pleafe Di- 
vine Providence to place us, we fhall 
confider as being our principal con- 
cern, as that which alone can make 
us truly happy in this life, and folace 
us with the hopes of immortality. 

Nothing can be more evident, that 
that men, as well as whatever elfe has 
life, are weak and dependent crea- 
tures, which neither gave exiftence to 
themfelves, nor can preferve it by 
any power of their own; and, there- 
fore, we muft certainly be indebted 
for this exiftence to fome fuperior and 
more powerful caufe. And this fe- 
perior cause muft either be itfelf the 
firft caufe, which is the notion of God, 
or elfe, by the fame argument as be- 
fore, mutft be derived from him, and 
Jead us, confequently, to the know- 
ledge of him. But this argument, 
which is called the argument @ priori, 
with the various deductions from it, 
is too abitrufe for the generality of 

readers. 
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| prove, that the material world, which 
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yeaders. That admirable metaphy- 
fician and divine, Dr. Clarke, in his 
Demonttration of the Being and At- 
tributes of God, has managed this ar- 

ument with the greateft perfpicuity 
and force of reafoning, by a feries of 
propofitions mutually conne&ted and 
dependent, aud forming a complete 
and unanfwerable argument in proof 
both of the Being and Attributes of 
the Deity. 

But there is another argument, call- 
ed the argument 2 poferiori, which is 
more generally obvious, and which 
carries irrefiftible conviction. ‘This 
argument is deduced from the frame 
of the wniverge, and the traces of evi- 
deat contrivance, and fitnefs of things 
for each other, that o¢cyr through all 
Thefe confpire to 


jn its nature is originated and depen- 
dent, could not have been the eife& 
of chance or neceflity, but of intelli- 
The beamtitul, 
harmonious, and beneficial arrange- 
ment ofthe various bodies, that com- 
pofe the material fyitem; their mu- 
tual dependence aiid iubferviency ; 


7) the regularity of tieir motions, and 
> the aptitude of thefe motions for pro- 
» ducing the mott beneficial eftects ; and 
® many phenomena refulting from their 


relation, magnitude, fituation, and 
ufe ; affard unqueftionable evidences 
of the creating power and wife difpo- 
fal of an intelligent and Almighty 
agent. The power of gravity, by 
which the celeftial bodies perfevere 
in their revolutions, deferves parti- 
calar confideration. ‘This power pe- 


§ netrates to the centres of the fun and 


lanets, without any diminution of 
Its virtue, and is extended to immenfe 
diftances, regularly decreafing, and 
producing the moit fenfible and im- 
portant effects. Its aétion is propor- 
tioned to the quantity of folid matter 
in bodies, and therefore feems to fur- 


# pais mere mechanifm. But however 


various the pheaomena that depend on 
this power, and may be explained by 
ut, no mechanical principles can ac- 


count for ity efeéts ; much kefs, could 


t 


it have produced, at the beginni 
the mae fituation of the orbs, me 
the prefent difpofition of things. Gra- 
vity could not have determined the 
planets to move from weft to eait in 
orbits nearly circular, almoii in the 
fame plane ; nor could this power have 
projected the comets with all the va- 
riety of their direGions. If we fu 
pofe the matter of the fyitem’ to “ 
accumulated in the centre by tts gra- 
vity, no mechanical principles, with 
the affiftance of this power, could fe. 
parate the huge and unwieldy mais 
into fuch pasts as the fun and planets 5 
and, aiter carrying them to their dif- 
ferent diitances, project them in their 
feveral directions, preferving {till the 

uality of action and reaétion, or the 
no of the centre of gravity of the 
fyftem. Such an exquilite itructare 
of things could arile trom the contri- 
vance aad powerful influences onty 
of an intelligent, Free, and Omnipo- 
tent agent. ‘The fame powers, there- 
fore, which, at prefent, govern the 
mateyial univerie, and conduct its vae 
rious motions, are very different from 
thofe, which were neceflary to have 
psodyced it from nothing, or to havs. 
difpofed it in the admirable form ia 
which it now proceeds. 

But I fhould far excecd the limits 
of this paper, if, confining my ob- 
fervation to the earth, our own habi- 
tation, I were to enumerate only the 
principal traces of defign and wii- 
dom, as well as goodneis, which are 
difcernible in its figure and confti- 
tuent parts, in its diurnal and annual 
motion, in the pofition of its axis with 
regard to its orbit, in the benefit 
which it derives from the light and 
heat of the fun, and the alternate vi- 
ciffitude of the feafons; in the at- 
mofphere which furrounds it; and in 
the different fpecies and yarieties of: 
vegetables and animals with which it 
is replenithed. No one can furvey 
the vegetabie produétions of the earth, 
fo various, beautiful, and ufeful; nor 
the gradations of animal life, in fuch 
a variety of {pecies, all preferved dif- 
tinct, and propagated by a fettled 
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law ; each fitted to its own element, 
provided with proper food, and with 
inftinéts and organs fuited to its rank 
and fituation, and efpecially with the 
powers of fenfation and felf-emotion, 
and all more immediately or remote- 
ly fubfervient to the goverement and 
ufe of man, without admiring the fkill 
and defign of the original founder. 
But thefe are more fignally manifefted 
in the ftruéture of the human frame, 
and in the noble powers and capa- 
cities of the human mind; more ef- 
pecially in the moral principles and 
faculties, which are a2 diitinguifhing 
part of our conftitution, and lead to 
the perception and acknowledg:nent 
of the exiftence and government of 
God. In thofe initances that have 
now been recited, and a variety of 
fimilar initances fuggeited by them, 
or naturally recurring to the notice 
of the curious ard reflecting mind, 
contrivance is manifefl, and imme- 
diately without any nice or fubtle rea- 
foning, fuggefts a contriver.’ It 
firikes us like a fenfation ; and artful 
resfonings againft it may puzzle us, 
without thaking our belief. No per- 
fon, for example, that knows the 
principles of optics, and the ftracture 
of the eye, can believe that it was 
formed without {kill in that {cience ; 
or that the ear was formed without the 
knowledge of founds; or that the 
male and female, created and. pre- 
ferved in due proportion, were not 
formed for each other, and for the 
continuing of the fpecies. All our 
acccunts of nature are full of inftances 
of this kind. ‘Fhe admirable and 
beautiful ftructure of Uninys for final 
caufes, exalts our idea of the contri- 
ver ; and the unity of deiign fhews 
him to be one. ‘The great mo ions 
in the fyftem, performed with the 
fame facility 2s the leat, fuggeit His 
almighty power, who gave motion to 
the earth and the celeftial bodies with 
egual eafe as to the minuteft parti- 
cles ; the iubtilty of the motions and 
actions in the internal parts et bodies 
fhews thit his influence penetrates the 
inmof recefles of thingss and that he 


i 


is equally ative and prefent evety 
where. ‘The fimplicity of the laws 
that prevail in the world, the excel- 
lent difpofition of things, in order to 
obtain the beft ends ; and the beauty 
which adorns the works of nature, far 
fuperior to any thing ‘in art, fuggeft 
his confummate wiidom. The ufe- 
fulnefs of the whole {cheme, fo well 
contrived for the intelligent beings 
that enjoy it, with the internal difpo- 
frtion and moral ftruéture of thofe be- 
ings, fhews his unbounded goodnefs. 
Thefe are arguments which are fuf- 
ficiently open to the views and eapa- 
cities of the unlearned, while, at the 
fame time, they acquire new ftrength 
and lultre from the difcoveries of the 
learned. The Deity, by aéting and 
interpofing in the univerfe, demon- 
ftrates, that he not only formed it, 
but rules over it; and the depth of 
his counfels, even in conduéting the 
material univerte, of which a great 
part furpaffes our knowledge, tends 
to preferve an inward veneration and 
awe of this Great Being, and dif- 
pofes us to receive what may be 
otherwife revealed concerning him. 
His efience, as well as that of alk 
other fubftances, is beyond the reach 
of all our difcoveries, but his attri- 
butes appear clearly in his admira- 
ble works. We know that the higheit 
conceptions we are able to form of 
them are itill beneath his real perfec- 
tions ; but his dominion over us, and 
our duty towards him, are manifeit. 

I thall conciude this paper with 
fome obfervations-on the Divine Bene- 
volence, bya celebrated author, which 
not only adinirably illuitrate my pre- 
fent fubject,-but iorm an excellent 
fupplement to my three preceding E{- 
fays on the Philofophy of the Sentes : 
« When God,’ iays he, * created 
the human fpecies, eicher he wifhed 
their happinefs, or he withed their 
mifery, or he was indifferent and 
unconcerned about both. 

‘If ie had withed our mifery, he 
might have made jure of his purpoie, 
by forming our fentes to be as many 
jores and pains to us, as tley are now 
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jnftruments of gratification and en- 
joyment; or by placing us amidft 
‘objects fo ill fuited to our perceptions, 
as to have continually offended us, 
inftead of miniftering to our refrefh- 
ment and delight. He might have 
made, for example, every thing we 
tafted bitter; every thing we faw 
loathfome ; every thing we touched 
a fting; every {mell a ftench ; and 
every found a difcord. 

‘If he had been indifferent about 
our happinefs or mifery, we mutt im- 
pute to our good fortune (as all de- 
fign by this iuppofition is excluded,) 
both the capacity of our fenfes to re- 
ceive pleafure, and the fupply of ex- 
ternal objects fitted to produce it. 

¢ But either of thefe, and ftill 
more both of them, being too much 
to be attributed to accident, nothing 
remains but the firft fuppofition, that 
God, when he created the human 
{fpecies, wifhed their happinefs; and 
made for them the provifiun which 
he has made, with that view, and for 
that purpofe. 

« ‘The fame argument may be pro- 
pofed in different terms, thus: Con- 
trivance proves defign; and the pre- 
dominant tendency of the contrivance 
indicates the difpofition of the de- 
figner. The world abounds with 
contrivances ; and all the contrivan- 
ces which we are acquainted with, are 
direéted to beneficial purpofes. - Evil 
no doubt exiits; but is never, that 
We can perceive, the object of con- 
trivance. ‘Teeth are contrived to 
eat, not to ache; their aching now 
and then is incidental to the contri- 
vance, perhaps, inieparable from it ; 
or even, if you will, let it be called 
a defeét in the contrivance ; but it is 
not the obje&t of it. ‘This is a dif- 
tinction which well deferves to be at- 
tended to. In defcribing implements 
of hufbandry, you would hardly fay 
of a fickle, that it is made to cut the 
reaper’s fingers, though from the 
conitruction of the iaitrament, and 
the mahner of ufing it, this mifchief 
often happens. But if you had oc- 
Cafion to deferibe inflruments of tor- 


ture or execution, this engine, you 
would fay, is to extend the finews ; 
this to diflocate the joints; this to 
break the bones ; this to fcorch thé 
foles of the feet. Here pain and mi- 
fery are the very objects of the con- 
trivance. Now nothing of this fort 
is to be found in the works of nature. 
We never difcover a train of contri- 
vance to bring about an evil purpofe. 
No anatomilt ever difcovered a fyitem 
of organization, calculated to pro- 
duce pain and difeafe; or; in ex- 
plaining the parts of the human body, 
ever faid, this is to irritate; this td 
inflame; this duét is to convey the 
gravel to the kidneys; this gland to 
fecrete the humour which forms the 
gout : if by chance he come at a part 
of which he knows not the ufe, the 
moft he can fay is, that it is ufelets ; 
no one ever fufpects that itis put there 
to incommiode, to annoy, or torment. 
Since then God hath called forth his 
confummate wifdom to contrive and 
provide for our happinefs, and the 
world appears to have been conttituted 
with this defign at firft, fo long as 
this conftitution is upholden by hun, 
we muit in reafon fuppofe the fame 
defign to continue, 

« There is always a fingle example, 
by which each man finds himfelf more 
convinced than by all others put to- 
gether. Ifeem, for my own part, to 
fee the benevolence of the Deity more 
clearly in the pleafures of very young 
children, than in any thing in the 
world, ‘The pleafures of grown per- 
fons may be reckoned partly of their 
own procuring; efpecially if there 
has been any induftry, or contfivance, 
or purfuit, to come at them; or if 
they are founded, like mufic, paint- 
ing, &¢. upon any qualification of 
their own acquiring. But the plea- 
fures of a healthy infant are fo mani- 
feitly provided tor it by another, and 
the benevolence of the provifion is fo 
uaquettionable, that every child I fee 
at its {port affords to my mind a kind 
of fentible evidence of the finger of 
God, and of the difpofition which di- 
rects it. 


b THE 








Oworrivs one day received 
from his brother the following 
letter : * I defired to have your fon: 
you entrufted him to me from his ear- 


lieft years. Before I conftituted him 
my heir, I was anxious to make him 
my friend. Endued with the fenfibi- 
lity of a father, I was defirous to pro- 
cure by adoption what nature had re- 
fufed me, a fon whom [ could love. 
I wifhed to have him with me quite 
young, that I might myfelf have the 
pleafure, 


————~ to rear his tender thoughts, 
To teach his young ideas how to 
fhoot. 


* And by early and increafing bene- 
fits, | withed him to behold in me, 
not a rich uncle, but a tender father. 
You confented to my withes ; you tore 
yourlelf from the deareft obje@ in 
the world; and banifhing him, as it 
were, three hundred miles from your- 
felf, you thought, at leaft, that you 
had given happinefs to a brother. 
But ah, my brother, my friend, our 
hopes have been difappointed! This 
is a confeffion that I have poftponed 
for many years, becaufe I was {fenfi- 
ble what grief it would occafion. But 
Jcan no longer defer it. Frederick is 
unworthy both of you and me; and 
his pait conduct has rendered me quite 
hopelefs of the future. I do not fpeak 
of the tollies of infancy ; the faults of 
that period are to be attributed lefs to 
the character than to tender and 
thoughtlefs years. What do I fay? 
His extreme vivacity appeared to me 
the pledge and frtt fruits of his under- 
ftanding ; in his indocility I beheld 
nothing but 4 noble pride; and in 
adopting the title, I had contracted 
the weakneffes of the father. I muit 
confefs, moreover, that even in the 
very faults of Frederick there was a 
kind of fplendour that was calculated 
trdeceive. Iwas blind. Alas! why 
cannot I be fo now? He no longer 
leaves me, but I am a prey to the 
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moft alarming apprehenfions. Aban- 
doned to all the paffions of his age, 
they are marked in him by an efter- 
vefcence that neither reafon nor au- 
thority can afluage. In a word, not 
a day paffes, but his health and his 
fortune are endangered. Neither my 
grief, nor the fufterings that frequent- 
ly refult from his own conduét, can 
affect him in the leaft: he is every 
moment punifhed without being cor- 
rected. I know how much I wound 
your heart; but mine bled for many 
years before I could determine to 
break filence. I have but one hope 
remaining: it isin you. Write to 
him : {peak to him with the feelings 
and the authority ofa father. If this 
laft effort fhould not fucceed, I aban- 
don all my hopes, I reftore to you a 
prefent that will be fatal to us both ; 
for the heart is not reformed by change 
of fituation ; and I fhall ftill have the 
misfortune of not being able to rid my- 
felf of an ungrateful nephew, with- 
out being almoft certain of loading 
you with an unnatural fon.’ 

This letter plunged Honorius into 
the moit violent grief. He poffefied 
at Lyons a moderate fortune, which 
was all embarked in commerce. Fre- 
derick was his only fon, whom he 
tenderly loved; and to fecure a rich 
inheritance to him, he had fent him 
to Paris, to be brought up by his bro- 
ther. This facrifice emibittered itll 
more the fenfation of calamity. And 
perhaps fome traces of illufion, that 
hardly ever quit the paternal bofom, 
perfuaded him, that if his fon had re- 
mained under his own infpeétion, he 
would have been more faithful to his 
duty. It coft him muchefs to accufe 
his fate, than to condemn his fon. 

In this fituation, however, he 
found what a blefling was the heart to 
which he could impart his grief. He 
repaired to Florio, who was not fo 
much his partner in trade.as his friend. 
They lived together ; and were-more 
united by thew fentimegts than by 
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their commerce. After lamenting a 
misfortune, which friendthip had ren- 
dered mutual, Honorius wrote to his 
fon. Frederick read the letter, wept 

erhaps in reading it, and perfifted in 
fis conduct. ‘lhe intreaties and me- 
naces of his uncle were but empty 
noife; and his father’s letters were 
foon treated as ridiculous declama- 
tions. ‘The houfe of every virtuous 
family was fhut againft him; and by 
all who would preterve a character, his 
acquaintance was confidered as dif- 
His profligacy, at lait, 
was carried to fuch a height, that the 
authority of the laws was obliged to 
interfere. An information was lodg- 
ed againft him for an aétion, which, 
perhaps, was exaggerated by his ene- 
mies; and that exile with which he 
had been fo often threatened by his 
uncle, became now the only means 
of impunity. Forced to fly, aban- 
doned by his uncle, and not daring 
to appear before his father, what afy- 
Jum can he feek ? Whofe fuccour can 
he implore? He could fee nothing in 
the profpeét before him but humilia- 
tion and ruin. In comparing his pre- 
fent fituation with the paft, and with 
what he had reafon to expect in future, 
he remained, forfome time, inaftate 
of inconceivable anguith. Adverfity, 
however, inftead of driving him to 
defperation, became the feafonable 
{chool of wifdom ; he foon recolleéted 
all his powers ; and formed a plan, 
which, perhaps, it is not eafy to pa- 
ralle). 

When man, by the errors of youth, 
has deitroyed his happinefs, and, 
which is more dreadful itill, the pub- 
lic efteem, the fate of his whole life 
depends then upon the firit refolution 
he may form; and that firit refolu- 
tion is determined by his particular 
charaéter. A perfon of a weak under- 
fianding, although born with a love 
of virte, fiads no refource within 
hunfelf. To his misfortunes he can 


only oppofe unayailing tears. The 
remorie which inceffantly haunts him 
ig attended by difcouragement. He 
feels contrition for his gulis, without 





It 


having the power to repair them. The’ 
moment he perceives that he has for- 
feited the public efteem, he is terrified 
by the efforts which are neceflary to 
retrieve it; and defpairing to avoid 
infamy, he voluntarily devotes him- 
felf to it. He, on thecontrary, who 
is born with an energetic foul, no 
fooner perceives the aby{s into which 
his paffions haye plunged him, than 
he is impatient of every obitacle to 
his releafe. . Remorfe does not teach 
him merely to deplore his faults, it 
excites him to efface them. He feeks 
not that philofophy that enables him 
to endure misfortunes, but that re- 
folution which may enable him to 
fubdue them. 

‘The mind of Frederick was endued 
with that energy of refolution, which, 
when once exerted, is almoft con- 
ftantly crowned with fuccefs. His 
eyes were no longer covered by the 
bandage of illufion. He beheld his 
mifconduét with the eye of reafon and 
equity. He acknowledged his pu- 
nifhment to be juft. He felt that he 
merited the defertion of his relations, 
and the contempt of all virtuous men ; 
but to make no effort to regain their 
efteem, he thought would doubly de- 
ferve their contempt. Punithed by 
calamity, and corrected by repent. 
ance, his firft objeét’ was to recover 
his own efteem. The moft obvious 
fuggeftion, perhaps, in his fituation, 
was to go to his father, and throw 
himfelf at his feet. He felt a reluct- 
ance, however, to requelt forgive. 
nefs ; for his great anxiety was firft 
to deferve it. ‘The accomplithmenis 
which his uncle had caufed him to be 
taught for his amufement, he was 
now happy to render fubfervient to 
his fubiittence. He vifited feveral 
towns under a fictitious name ; to the 
{ciences, which he had already acqui- 
red, he added ftill more by ftady 3 
his principal view, however, was to 
quality himfelf as a merchant. 

Some years had now elapfed fince 
he, quitted his uncle’s houfe. His fa- 


ther had almoft deipaired to fee him 
again. Even the healing hand of 
Be time 
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time had not yet confoled him for his 
lofs. He had condemned his fon, 
but he wept for him ftill. His chief 
con{folation was the friendfhip of Flo- 
rio, who had an excellent heart, and 
was a perfon of the moft rigid probi- 
ty. Florio had been left a widower 
early, with a daughter of fixteen, 
who to the candour which the inheri- 
ted from her father. united the mo- 
defty of her fex, and the timidity of 
her tender age. To her perional 
charms fhe added that inexpreffible 
grace in actionand converfation, which 
ever heightens the power of beauty. 
Marianne, which was her name, di- 
vided her filial cares between her fa- 
ther and Honoritus, who loved her 
tenderly, and who endeavoured to 
find in her the fon whom he had loft. 
' In the mean time, Frederick had 
returned to his native city, with a 
total alteration in his manners and 

rinciples. Steady to the vow he 
rad formed, to repair and expiate 
the errors of his youth, he refolved, 
if poffible, to take fhelter uader his 


paternal roof. But he was unwilling 


to appear before his father as a guil- 


ty, though repentant fon ; although 
he might have ‘flattered himfclf, per- 
haps, with obtaining favour in his 
eyes, who had not himfelf been a 
witnefs to his irregularities. Ludo- 
vicus, however, (for that was the 
name he had affumed) was lefs ap- 
prehenfive of being pardoned, than 
of meriting his pardon. He withed 
to prove by aétions that his heart was 
changed, and to have unquettionable 
rights to the clemency of his tather. 
As Frederick had been from his 
father’s houfe while an infant, he 
could not pofibly be known by him? 
This circumftance was favourable to 
his views, and he negleéed nothing 
to render them fucceisful. Having 
made commerce, as I obferved be- 
fore, his particular ftudy, he had ac 
quired a reputation as an excellent 
accomptant, under the name he had 
affumed ; and being recommended 
from town to town, he had the good 
fortune to be accepted by Florio, 
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who had occafion for a clerk. Lu- 
dovicus was delighted with this happy 
incident: but I have already {aid 
that Honorius and Florio lived toge- 
ther, and it was not without tfem- 
bling that he firft fet foot in their 
houfe. Such, however, was the re- 
ception he met with, that his heart 
was foon at eafe. He was handfome 
and genteel, of a pleafing addrefs, 
and engaging countenance. An ex- 
cellent underftanding was foon con- 
fpicuous, with abilities equal to the 
moft difficult affairs. Opportunities 
too occurred, in which his integrity, 
unknown to him, was put to the 
proof, and remained inviolate. His 
jenfibility was manifetted on feveral 
occafions; and the delicacy of. his 
fentiments was ever more apparent in 
his a¢tions than in his converfation. 
Thefe excellent qualities foon acqui- 
red the efteem of his two mafters ; 
and that efteem was foon ripened into 
friendfhip. ; 

But his conduét, while it obtained 
the efteem of Honorius, renewed his 
paternal forrows. He compared this 
excellent youth to the unhappy fon he 
had loft, and he wept at the compa- 
rifon. Habituated now to open his 
whale heart to Ludovicus, he one 
day mentioned to him this inexhaufti- 
ble fource of grief: «* Alas! my dear 
friend,” faid he, ‘* my life alone can 
terminate my grief. I had once a 
fon - - - but all fathers are not happy. 
You tell me that you deplore the lofs 
ef an affectionate father. O cruel 
fingularity of fate! That father is no 
more, who might have been happy in 
beholding the virtues of fuch a fon - - - 
and [ --- I, alas! fhil live.’—At 
thefe words he affectionately preffed 
his hand, and bedewed it with his 
tears. ‘The emotions of Ludovicus 
may be better conceived than defcri- 
bed. With difficulty could he keep 
his fecret ; but he was apprehenfive 
of lofing all his merit by a premature 
difcovery ; and he did not think that 
he had yet merited his pardon. 

In the mean time, the affairs of 
the twa friends turned out more prot 
rercully 
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peroufly ever fince Ludovitus had 
entered into their fervice; and they 
were too generous to conceal from 
him, that it was owing to his ma- 
nagement. They even thought it 
their duty to reward his fervices, and 
admitted him into the partnerfhip. 
This favour flattered Ludovicus, not 
fo much as a means of advancement, 
as a teftimony and pledge of a friend- 
fhip that was dear and precious to 
him. 

Some days after, the indifpofition 
of Honorius alarmed all his tender- 
nefs, and placed his fenfibility in the 
moft endearing light. Every moment 
that he was not obliged to give to the 
counting-houfe, he attended near his 
father’s bed. On the pretence, that 
he underilood fomething of phyfic, 
he prepared himfelf ail the medicines 
which had been ordered; and he 
would fuffer no one elfe to prefent 
them. He attended his father every 


day ; he watched him in the night ; 
and had this indifpofition latted long, 
he mutt have been taken ill himielf 
with fatigue and grief. This tender 
behaviour could not but augment the 


affection of Honorius, who would 
fcarce allow him to leave him a mo- 
ment. Sometimes, he would affec- 
tionately regard him, and exclaim, 
*« Alas! why did not Heaven permit 
me to be your father??? He weuld 
relate the mifconduct of his fon. 
This relation punifhed and aftlicted 
Ludovicus ; but the demonitrations 
of ftriendfhip that accompanied it, 
foon confoled him. How often was 
he upon the point of difcovering him- 
felf! but fear as oftcn reftrained him. 
‘© No,” faid he, ** let me remain 
what I am, fince | am thus happy, 
and why fhould I recall what I have 
been, when I would iain forget it 
mvfzif? I have the efteem and friend- 
fhip of my father ; and why fhould I 
hazard both? Ludovicus is efteemed 
and beloved: Frederick, pevhaps, 
would be hated.”’—He continued to 
confole himfelf for the chagrin of not 
being able to call Honorius his fa- 
thers by paying him all the dares of 
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a fon. Such was the life he led; 2 
peaceful and heppy life, which his 
heart preferred to all the giddy and 
tumultuous days which had rendered 
him fo culpable. 

But his heart, although changed, 
was not become infentible. Ludo- 
vicus faw and converfed too often with 
Marianne, not to be captivated by 
fuch an affemblage of perfonal and 
mental charms. He had endeavour- 
ed to itifle this paffion in its infancy 5 
but how vain was the attempt, when 
he was obliged to behold the objet that 
could rekindie it at a fingle glance! 
Befides, not only the conicioufnels of 
what he really was contributed to em- 
bolden him, but Florio had often 
given him to underftand, that he 
fhould. not be difpleafed to find him 
agreeable to his daughter. ‘This was 
fufficient to encourage a heart lefs fuf- 
ceptible than his of the foft impref- 
fions of love, and Ludovicus, ac- 
cordingly, indulged the delightful 
ideas that fuch a paffion and fuch an 
obje& could infpire. But Ludovi- 
cus, that audacicus conqucror, with 
whom a declaration of love was once 
a jelt, could now {carce permit evea 
his looks to fpeak. ‘They were ex- 
preilive enough, however, to be un- 
derftood, and timid enough to be ine 
terefting. On the other hand, his 
amiable manners and various accom- 
plifhments, not to mention his ex- 
cellent charaéter, and the high eft. 
maticn in which he was held by her 
father, could not fail to make fome 
impreffion on the tender heart of Ma- 
rianne. In a word, Ludovicus foon 
obtained that avowal of a love, which 
perhaps he had infvired before he 
could prefume to declare his owa. 

I thould here obferve, that the two 
fathers had, many years before, form- 
ed the idea of cementing their friend. 
fhip by the marriage of their chil- 
dren. But the mifconduct of Frede- 
rick, his difgracetul flight, and tup- 
pofed death, had long deilroyed tis 
ouce favourite idea. One day then, 
Florio, after 2 contultadon wit» He. 
novius, ieat for Ludovicus, and or- 
tered 
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fered him his daughter. The happy 
lover accepted the offer wich trani- 
ports of gratitude and joy. Some 
days after, when the notary and wit- 
neffes were affermbled to fee the con- 
traét figned, Ludovicus found that 
he could no longer preferve his fecret, 
and he trembled at the idea. Never 
had he been in fuch a iituation of ter- 
ror and apprehenfion. His embar- 
rafiment was too vifible not to be re- 
marked. The two fathers enquired 
the caufe. ‘Oh, my benefattors,’ 
faid the fuppofed Ludovicus, * can 
you forgive this appearance of dif- 
trefs in the happieft moment of my 
life ? But a confent is {till wanting to 
my happinefs. — ‘ What confent !’ 
exclaimed Honortus: ‘ you have no 
father! !!—< I know not, Sir,’ an- 
fwered Ludovicus, throwing himfelf 
at his feet, whether I have yet a fa- 


ther, you alone can refolve it.” Be» 


hold the guilty Frederick, who de- 
ferved your fevereit rigour. I have 
long remained concealed, that I 
might expiate my faults by unquetti- 
onable penitence. You have feen 
me, not what I once was, but what 
I hope ever to be.’—Imagine the fur- 
prize—the joy, the tranfports of a 
parent! Imagine the happinefs of 
Florio and Marianne! Sceves like 
this mutt be imagined—they cannot 
be deferibed. Frederick was united 
to the charming Marianne ; the news 
of his reftoration was communicated 
to the good uncle, who in the joy of 
his heart fettled his whole fortune 
upon him ; and Frederick long lived 
an example of all the virtues that 
could refult from his heroic penitence, 
nd of all the felicity that could arife 
om his union with {uch a bride. 


On Domestic Peace and Happiness. 


ROM the earlieft antiquity, wri- 
ters, of almoft every denomina- 
tion, have treated in exalted terms of 
the comforts of domeilic life; and 
the greatett heroes, flatefmen, law- 
ivers, and politicians, have looked 
| set to the pleafures of their own 
fire-fide, as the ultimate reward of all 
their cares and anxieties. 

Cincinnatus, after commanding 
armies, returned with redoubled 
energy to the care of his humble 
farm, and felt, I have no doubt, a 
degree of happinefs, when feated with 
his family around him, far fuperior to 
any of which the moft refined debau- 
chee and voluptuary could ever form 
an idea. 

It is in fuch a fpot as this, that 
the man, no longer on the public 
theatre, but behind the icenes, un- 
bends, and throws afide the cum- 
brous robe and ornaments he is too 
often obliged to wear. Here, enli- 
vened by the prattle of his infants, 
and by the carefles of his amiable 
partner, he feels how great, how real, 
thete blefligs are, and how light, when 
put im the fezle and weighed agaiatt 


them, are all thofe honours upon 
which the world, the ambitious 
world, fets fo high a valuc 

If, from the mott remot: am’. ty 
down to the pretent tune, the mo,~/,t 
and the friend to virtue, have enfore.t 
with the ftrongett arguments the blifs 
of domeitic happinets, to what are we 
to attribute its declining influence over 
the manners of the pretent age? I fear 
too often to the improper indulgences 
young men meet with from fimply 
fond parents, and the great and eafy 
indifference with which they indulge 
themfelves in every grofs and crimi- 
nal defire when they come forwarder 
into life. ‘Thus are the finer fenia- 
tions of the mind all blunted; and, 
after becoming conneéted only with 
the moit vile of theother tex, they 
look up with abhorrence to a connec- 
tion with a beautiful and chaifte wo- 
man, dreading what they term re- 
ftraint, and the reproofs of virtue, too 
con{cious of their own acquired de- 
pravity. 

Mr. Knox, who fo ably, as well as 
learnedly, exercifes the pen of a mo- 
rat anda fatirift, inculcates in the 

ftrongelb 
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ftrongelt terms the utility, the good 
effects, nay the neceflity, of early 
marriages. ‘ Dare to marry,’ fays 
this writer, addrefling himfelf to the 
young man; and his arguments on 
this head are too good to receive any 
aid from what I might advance in 
fupport or corroboration of them. 

But are there not other caufes,which 
eftrange our youth from that inclina- 
tion they would otherwife entertain 
for domeltic enjoyments? The con- 
trariety of tempers, the fullennefs of 
the hufband, the waywardnefs of the 
wife, with the univerfal air of difcon- 
tent, which too often characterizes 
thofe who firit united with all the ardor 
of love, and with vows of eternal af- 
fection, aid the arguments of the pro- 
fligate, and encourage that celibacy, 
which frikes at the very vitals, the 
very exiitence of the ftate. 

But let not the libertine triumph. 
Domettic happinefs is ftill as defirable, 
is fill to be acquired, and {till poffef- 
fes al! thofe real comforts which have 
been deicribed fo often and fo expref- 
fively, both by the poet and the hiilo- 
rian; and there are many couples, 
to whom Thomion’s animated def- 


cription, in his Spring, is fairly due. 
The critic, perhaps, will call for an 
inftance to prove the truth of my af- 


fertion. I have one ready, and defy 
even malice itlelf to contradi€t me. 
There is a pair, who, in conjugal af- 
fection, long and well-tried regard, 
and unfhaken attachment, for more 
than twenty years, are indeed a mo- 
del for the imitation of all: who have 
raifed a nuinerous progeny, and have 
omitted nothing to render them ob- 
jects of admiration and efieem to all 
around them. When I tell my rea- 
der that thefe perfons are the fove- 
reigns of the ifland in which wedive, 
I feel a glow of exultation that am 
a fubjeét of fuch exemplary characters ; 
who, amidit all the temptations to 
which their fituation is more particu- 
larly expoted, awidit all the glare of 
grandeur and pageantry of ftate, feel 
happy to refort from that burthenfome 
pomp with which they are furround- 
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ed, to the enjoyment of that privacy 
and retirement which conititute the 
very domeftic peace and happinefs I 
am delineating. 

It is with thofe, who following a 
blind paflion, without once contale- 
ing the fober dictates of reafon ; with 
thofe, who vifit that forge of matri- 
mony, Gretna Green, that the caufes 
of difcontent too often arife. I never, 
in all my obfervation, faw three fuch 
Scottifh marriages turn out happy. 
And why? Becaufe, had it been con- 
fiftent with the wifhes of thofe who 
have no intereft, but that of their chil- 
dren, the journey would have been 
unneceflary ; and the fame caufe which 
led the children to act in defiance of 
parental authority, will, when the 
paflions are gratified, as certainly 
produce banetul effects to themfelves, 
the coufequent refult of iil-judged 
meafures. 

But the libertines will not confine 
themfelves to thefe cafes: there are 
many, fay they, where the parties 
came together with univerial confent, 
and with every profpect of happinefs, 
in which the fame canfes of diffatisfac- 
tion Jikewife largely prevail. I ac- 
knowledge this with a figh; having 
been often a witnefs of the truth of the 
argument: but the young man fhould 
not therefore be difcouraged from a 
voyage which he ought to take, but 
fould rather look upon thofe quarrels, 
where he has had an opportunity of 
obferving them, as lights and bea- 
cons, by the affiftance of which he 
may avoid the fands and funken rocks 
on which otherwife his veflel might 
have foundered. 

Too true, and melancholy to an ob- 
ferver of human nature, are the dif- 
fenfions amongit married people ; toa 
true that they are big with every bad 
effect to the rifing generation: and, 
what is more unfortunate, the remedy 
as often lies out of the reach of all ha- 
man help; for thefe overgrown chil- 
dren (for {uch they are) having no on 
to whom they can appeal, but beings 
poeffed with the fame failings and 
infirmities as themielves, are above 

being 
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being guided by any one ; and both 
fetting out wrong (yet firmly believ- 
ing themlelves on the right fide of the 
queftion) it is impoffible but lafting 
evil muit follow fuch proceedings. 

What then is the certain and much 
to be lamented confequence of all 
this? It is becaufe we fee daily thofe, 
who, united with the fincereft attach- 
ment, are undermining by impercep- 
tible degrees all affection, till at 
length they are as pre-eminently wret- 
ched as they were at firft pre-eminent- 
ly happy; becaufe they loofe fight of 
that reipect, that dehcacy of beha- 
viour, and thofe little undefcribable 
attentions, which are abfojutely ne- 
ceflary, as well after marriage as be- 
fore, to keep alive thofe ienfations 
which were once their greateit boatt ; 
but which, after confummation, are 
laid afide tike a cloak, which is no 
longer of any ule after* performing 
the purpofe for which it was worn. 

I know a very worthy and fenfible 
old lady, who has often remarked, in 
difputes between married people, that 
let what will be the conteft, the vic- 
tory belongs to the party, which frit 
quits the field. 

Would ye, my friends, confider, 
that the quarrel moft frequently ariies 
from fome triile, about which both are 
equally inditterent ; and that it is only 
pertinacity of opinion, and blind felf- 
willed nature, which expects too 
much, and gives too little, that pro- 
tracts the difpute ; furely ye would 
bluth from very thame, and ceate to 
wound each other’s feelings, upon 
points as unimportantas a d:{pute be- 
tween two of your own infants about 
a top, or fome other toy, found by 
one of them, and claumed by the 
other. 

It is a favourite maxim among the 
Jadies, that where married couples 
ditagree, the man ias every advan- 
tage ; as he can, if his home be ren- 
deved difagreezble, leave it, and by 
company and amuiements compe 1- 
fate the lofs he experiences at his own 
fire-fide. 

This i folemnly deny; nay, am 











certain that the reverfe is the truth. 
The hutband may indeed withdraw 
himfelf from home, and share in 
what will foon ceafe to prove amufe- 
ments, unlefs his mind be callous to 
every domeftic fenfation ; and thus 
he may for a while wander from the 
tavern to the brothel; but whenever 
he quits home, in fearch of happinefs, 
he may be affured that he will be as 
often difappointed. 

Let thofe who really poffefs the in- 
eftimable blefling of domettic peace, 
value it as a jewel above all price. 

Let not the drunkard, the liber- 
tine, or the gambler, ever laugh 
them (particularly the hufband) out 
of their real blifs, to introduce them 
to want, difeafe, and mifery. 

Too often have the envenomed 
fhafts of ridicule, conveyed, perhaps, 
in the epithets of milkfop, Jerry 
Sneak, coward, and fuch expreffions 
as thefe, drawn away the truly happy 
man from a finiling, and, if I may 
be allowed the expreflion, paradifai- 
cal fire-tide, neves more to return, 
till the dart, tipt with the deadly poi- 
fon of guilt, has been infixed in his 
bofom, and which, perhaps, every 
effort of his amiable partner could | 
never afterwards extract. And you, 

« ye fair married dames,’ ever liften 

to this one piece of advice, fo well (J 
enforced by the dramatic poet—let 
your every nerve be trained to make 
home comfortable and engaging to 
your hufbands. Remember, he comes 
to you to unbend from the weightier 
cares of life, which furrow his brow, 
with a profpect of providing for you 
aud his children. There are little | 
peculiarities, perhaps, in which he 
places fome of his pleafures; antici- 
pate that indulgence; nay, make it 
a point of the frit confequence, that 
he is’ never thwarted in fuch innocent 
recreations. There may be, per- | 
haps, difhes to which he is partial: | 
let them be often dreffed with your 
every attention; and, above all, 
dre{s your countenance in fimiles, and = 9 
Jet no trivial and accidental caufe of 9 
diiguict make that face lour-with dif- % 
content, 7 
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content, which he expects, nay, has 
aright to expect, to behold adorned 
with chearfulnefs upon his return. 
Remember, the ftrongeit tie you can 
ever have upon your hufband, muft 
arife from unaffeéted and artlefs gaie- 
ty, which he is certain takes its rife 
from your fincere affection for him. 
Jt is not enough to gain your conquett, 
unlefs you make ufe of thefe mea- 
fures to fecure it. A {mall part alone 
is done when youhave obtained a huf- 
band. The tafk remains to keep pof- 
feffion ; nor is it difficult, if you prove 
your regard by conjugal fidelity, and 
a delicate and tender attachment. Let 
not love of admiration, or inherent 
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vanity or wayward wifhes of any kind, 
ever lead you to difplay a diipolition, 
which may erofs your hufband’s views, 
or four his temper. Remember, and 
this remark is mutual, that the only 
way to be happy yourfelves, is to 
make each other happy : that, linked 
in an indiffoluble chain, you will lreré- 
after give an accownt at that tribunal 
where fubterfnge and hypoerify will 
not avail, whether you hare recipro- 
cally promoted the fatisfaction, eafé, 
comfort, and happinefs of each other, 
or, bythe reverie, have become your 
own tormeritors; and, what is worfé, 
have, by example, entailed mifery 
on your pofterity. 


An Account of the great REvoLUTION in Denmark, in the Year 1660: 
With a ftriking Likenefs of bis Royal Mighnefs FrevericK, Prine 
Royal of Denmark, from an original Painting by Jeul. 


His Royal Highne/s Frederick, the prefent Prince Reyal of Denmark, the Son of 


Chriftian VIL, and the unfortunate Queen Matilda of England, «was born on 
the 27th of Fanuary, 1768. At the Time of that fatal Revolution by which bis 
roval Mother was exiled, and which is ftill recent inthe Memory of our Readerss 
this Prince was but four Years old. In 1784, when he had compli ed bis fix- 
teenth Year, a mixifterial Revolution took Place in Denmark; in Confequence of 
aubich his Royal Highne/iwas declared Major, and was conftituted Prefident of a 
new Council of Five, in which the Adminiftration of Goverment was vefted. The 
Charaéer by which his Royal Highne/s bas been handed to us is that of a Princes 
ambitious, induftrious, enlightened, and prudent beyond his Years: Thee Qua- 
Lities feem to promife the tluftrious Monarch, whenever he jball be called to the 
Throne of Denmark ; ‘and with the Pofibility of a more intimate Alliance with 
cur Royal Family, renders what concerns that Kingdom, not a little interefting 
to this. As, therefore, we gave an Account, in our Magazine for Fuly laft, of 
that great Revolution in Sweden, by which a politic Prince deftroyed the Li. 
berties of his Country, we here prefent our Readers with the Account of another 

important Revolution, diftinguifbed by the unparalleled Circumftance of thofe Li- 

berties being voluntarily furrendered io an unambitious Sovereign by the great 

Body of the People themfilves. 


4 tees the laft century the crown 
of Denmark was elective ; the 
fucreme legiflative authority refided 
in the three eftates of the realm, the 
nobles, ciergy, and commons, af- 
fembled in diet by their repretenta- 
tives; and the execuiive power was 
velied in the kine, and fenate com- 
poied of the principal nobiles. 


The king was litile more than pre- 
fident of the fenate, and commandér 
of the army; the rega! prerogative 
being circunifcribed by a charter of 
privilcges, which the iovercign figns 
ed at his accefiicn. 

Although the crown was always 
continued in the fame family, and 
conferred upon the eldeit foa, yct the 

c 


new 
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new prince was conftrained to pur- 
chafe his fucceffion by the grant of far- 
ther immunities. 

But the fingular revolution of 1660 
eftablifhed, almoft without the con- 
currence of the fovereign, an heredi- 
tary and abfolute monarchy ; exhibi- 
ting an inftance, unparalleled in hif- 
tory, of a people, who fpontaneoufly 
renounced their freedom, and inveft- 
ed their limited governor with un- 
bounded authority. 

Frederick III, the then king, pof- 
feffed in the ordinary occurrences of 
life a mild and equable temper, ac- 
quiefcing in every event with perfect 
compofure, and apparently indiffe- 
rent to ambition or glory. If his do- 
minions had not been invaded by a 
powerful rival, he would have fcarce- 
ly been noticed by his contempora- 
ries. Bnt, as during his reign the 
very being or Denmark, as a king- 
dom, was at ftake, and he was called 
to aétion by the moit imminent danger 
which a fovereign could experience, 
he fuddenly furmounted his natural 
coldnefs ;- his mind acquired unufual 
vigour; and he exhibited proofs of 


courage, prudence, and perfeverance, 
not inferior to the moft confummate 


heroes of his time. Thefe circum- 
ftances ferved to place his charaéter 
in.an ewalted point of view ; while, 
at the fame time, his moderation pre- 
vented the umbrage which is apt to 
be conceived by a free people againtt 
their fovereign. Thus, from being 
thought incapable of any interefted 
defigns, and yet equal to the tafe of 
carrying the moft adventurous into 
execution, he became, from the ac- 
cidental fituation of his affairs, the 
innocent inftrument of aécomplifhing 
an important revolution. 

When Charles Guftavus of Sweden 
appeared fuddenly before Copenha- 
gen in 1658, at the head of a power- 
ful army, he even publicly boafted, 
that he would unite the crowns of Swe- 
den, Denmark, and Norway, in his 
own perion ; and would then march, 
lixe another Alaric, into Italy, at the 
head of the Gothic nations. The in- 
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ternal weaknefs and civil commotion 
of Denmark feemed almott to juitify 
thefe proud vaunts. But Frederick, 
of whofe military capacity no expec- 
tation could be formed, roufed by 
this dangerous crifis of affairs, difco- 
vered at once the moft undaunted 
courage and attivity. His zeal was 
feconded by the undaunted fpirit of 
his queen Sophia Amelia, princefs of 
Brunfwick Lunenburgh, who was in- 
defatigable in ——. the befieged ; 
fhe partook of their fatigues; rode 
night and day round the ramparts, 
and obferved every occurrence with 
the vigilance of a centinel, and the 
coolnefs of a veteran. The activity 
of both their fovereigns gave frefh vi- 
gour to the garrifon and citizens of 
Copenhagen. Their zeal was {till 
further raifed by the policy of Frede- 
rick, who extorted from the nobles 
an increafe of the citizens immuni- 
ties; and paffed an ediét, permitting 
them to poffefs lands, and to enjoy all 
the rights of nobility. Ina word, by 
their invincible {pirit, Copenhagen 
held out from the 8th of Augutt, 
1658, to the 27th of May, 1660, 
when the Swedifh army evacuated 
Zealand. 

A diet was then fummoned at Co- 
penhagen to take into confideration 
the itate of the kingdom, exhauited 
with debts, and defolated by the mi- 
feries of war. ‘The imminent danger 
which had threatened Denmark had 
‘no fooner fubfided, than Frederick 
relapfed into his conftitutional indo- 
lence; and feems to have had but a 
fmall fhare in the fubfequent revolu- 
tion. 

The diet, which was the laft ever | 
convened in Denmark, affembled on 
the 8th of ee 1660. 
nobles, inftead of endeavouring to | 
conciliate the other orders by a mo- | 
derate conduét, increafed the public 7 


difcontents by the moft arrogant be- 


haviour. ‘The deputies of the clergy 

and commons united againft them; | 

and the citizens of Copenhagen, who 

having acquired great credit by the 

glorious defence of the capital, -. 
e 
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ed a very confiderable party, were 
highly difgufted with them for re- 
monftrating againft the immunities 
granted by the king during the fiege. 
In this ftate and temper of the parties, 
when the neceflary fupplies were 
brought forwards, the nobles propo- 
fed an excife upon all articles of con- 
fumption, and expreffed themfelves 
willing to fubmit to it, although their 
order was by law exempted from all 
taxes: they accompanied this offer 
with a remonitrance to the king, in 
which they endeavoured, not only to 
reclaim many obfolete privileges, but 
to add frefh immunities, and to in- 
troduce many other regulations which 
tended to diminifh the royal prero- 
gative, and to check the rifing in- 
fiuence of the two eftates of the com- 
mons and clergy. ‘The propofal of 
fuch a tax, and this imprudent re- 
monftrance, excited great heats in 
the diet; the clergy and commons 
contended that the offer was infidious, 
as the nobles would only pay the ex- 
cife during their refidence in the towns, 
and refufed fubmitting to it while they 
refided upon their eitates. Upon this 
ground they objeéted to the tax it- 
felf in its prefent form; nor would 
admit it on any other condition than 
that it fhould be levied equally upon 
all ranks. ‘The nobles not only per- 
fifted in the plea of exemption, but 
even refufed to be fubject to it for 
more than three years, under the pre- 
tence that every impoft was an in- 
fringement of their privileges. Being 
however intimidated by the decifive 
refufal of the other deputies, they 
fhifted their ground, propofed new 
duties upon ftamped paper and lea- 
ther ; and offered, inftead of the ex- 
cife upon confumption, to pay a poll 
tax for their peafants. ‘The clergy 
and commons at firft approved thete 
additional impofts, but afterwards re- 
tracted, under pretence that they 
would not produce a fum adequate to 
the wants of the nation. Tottead, 
therefore, of the abovementioned du- 
ties, the deputies propoied that the 
royal fiefs ayd domains, which the 
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nobles had exclufively poffeffed at a 
very moderate rent, fhould be farm- 
ed to the higheft bidders. ‘This pro- 
pofal irritated the nobles, who deem- 
ed it an infraétion of their deareft 
privileges. In the heat of the con- 
teft upon this article, one of the chief 
fenatoys imprudently threw out re- 
proachful expreffions againft the com- 
mons, which raifed fuch a general 
ferment in the affembly, that the de- 
puties of the clergy and commons 
broke up the meeting. 

In this ftruggle the friends of the 
court began to interpofe. It was ea- 
fily feen that the deputies were fo dif- 
guited with the nobles, that they 
would cheerfully embrace that occa- 
fion of humbling the whole order ; 
and no way feemed more likely to 
enfure fuccefs than rendering the 
crown hereditary, and exalting the 
regal prerogative upon the ruin of 
the nobility. They never could ex- 
pect that fo favourable an opportunity 
thould again occur ; the diet was af- 
fembled in a fortified town ; the ci- 
tizens were ftill in arms, and all of 
them, as well as the garrifon, were 
devoted to the king. 

The two principal leaders in this 
revolution were Svane, bilhop of 
Zealand and prefident of the order 
of the clergy, and Nanfen, burgo- 
matter of Copenhagen, and ipeaker 
of the commons: we have no reafon 
however to conclude that they intend- 
ed to proceed further than to humble 
the ariitocratical purty, and to make 
fome neceffary changes in the contti- 
tution; but the obftinacy of the no- 
bles enlarged their views, and indu- 
ced the deputies, not only to think of 
rendering the crown hereditary, but 
of vetting the whole power in the 
hands of the king. While the de- 
fign was in agitation, Frederick felt, 
or affeéted to fecl, an almoft total in- 
differcuce to the event; and though 
he expreiied himtelf inclined to accept 
the offer of an hereditary fucceflion, 
if it could be obtained by the unani- 
mous confent of all the*eitates, yet he 
refufed to take any ative part in the 

Ca whele 
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whole proceeding. The queen ea- 
deavoured to route him from this fu- 
pinenefs; but her influence, which 
had never before been exerted in vain, 
proved now inefieétual : being not in- 
clined, however, to follow his exam- 
ple, the caballed with the leaders of 
the clergy and commons ; ans dif- 
played that fpirit of intrigue and da- 
ring enterprize, which had fo long 
marked her character in contraft with 
the mild and paffive acquiefcence of 
the king. 

Upon the fecefion of the deputies, 
which the obftinacy of the nobles had 
provolzed, the hint of rendering the 
crown hereditary was firft tuggefted 
by the bifhop of Zealand; and when 
feveral partizans were gained, a nu- 
merous meeting was held at his pa- 
lace, onthe 6th of O&ober, .in which 
the fcheme was laid cpen and approv- 
ed. The att for declaring the crown 
hereditary was drawn up, and the 
be methad of publicly producing it 

as taken confideration. ‘The 
mode of proceeding was now concert- 
ed between the chiefs of the party and 
Gabei the favourite of the king, who 
held a feparate. contercace with the 
bifhop aud Nanftn tsat very atier- 
noen, and the 


The whole nigat, 


following day, repeated meflages paf- 
fed between tome of the deputies and 


the cinulurics of the queen, as the 
king fill continued neutral, and 
could not be prevailed upon to take 
any active fhare i+ an event which fo 
nearly concerned hii: 

On the morning or the 8th of O&o- 
ber, the bithop of Zealand, having 
obtaine;! the content and fignature of 
the ecclefiaflical d. puties to the de- 
¢lsration of hereditary ‘ucceffion, de- 
livered it to Nanfen. ‘The latter, in a 
moit -perfuative fpeech, expatiated 
ppon the wretched ftate of the king- 
dom, the oppreiive power of the no- 
bles, aud the virtues of the king ; and 
eonciuded wrh exhorting the com- 
mons ta fudicribe the act as the only 
y. Hav- 
ing firit fiened it himfelf, his exam- 
ple was followed by each deruty, 
wiincut one dileuting voice. 


micans of faving their country. 


During thefe intrigues the nobles 
remained without the leatt fufpicion ; 
as the commons had, the fame day in 
which they figned the declaration, de- 
bated upon the taxes, and drawn up 
a remonitrance againft the nobles, 
without any allufion to the more fe- 
cret tranfagtion. 

On the gth this remonftrance was 
prefented in form to Frederick by the 
bifhop and Nanfen ; and as they were 
returning from the palace, they had a 
violent altercation with the fume chief 
fenator who had hefore offended the 
commons, and who then threatened 
them with imprifonment for prefum- 
ing to approach the king without ac- 
quainting the order of nobles. This 
threat ferved only to fix them the 
more firmly in their refolution ; and 
the fingle circumftance which now re- 
mained was, to confult upon the fureft 
means of extorting the affent of the 
nobles. 

Rumours of this projeét had by this 
time reached them; but they had 
{carcely aliembled to confider the moft 
efficacious methods of rendering it in- 
efieGtual, before the deputies of the 
clergy and burghers entered the hall, 
and, having taken their feats, Nan- 
fen, after a thort fpeech, delivered to 
them the declaration for rendering 
the crown hereditary in his majefty’s 
family. 

The nobles, although they were in 
fome degree apprized that fuch a 
meafure was intended, were never- 
thelefs thrown into a general confler- 
nation by its being communicated to 
them in fo fudden and decifive 2 man- 
ner. Conceiving it, however, im- 
prudeai in their prefent fituation to 
negative the propofal, they endea- 
voured to gain time, and replied ac- 
cordingly, that thougi they willing- 
ly gave their affent tc the declaration, 
yet that, as it was a matter of great 
confequence, it deferved the moft ma- 
ture difcuffion. Nanfen, perceiving 


the crit of thisdelay, anfwered; that 
they came not to deliberate, but to 
aét: they had already taken their re- 
{olution ; if the nobles refufed to con- 
cur with them, they would themfelves 
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repair immediately to the palace, not 
doubting but the king would graciouf- 
ly accept their proffered declaration. 
While this was paffing in public, the 
nobles had fecretly difpatched a mef- 
fage to the king, that they were wil- 
ling to render the crown hereditary in 
the male line of his iflue, provided it 
was done with all accuftomed forma- 
lities ; a propofal his majeft:; rejected 
asa circumitance net detirable, un- 
lefs the right of fucceffion was extend- 
ed to the females alfo; adding, with 
great appearance of moderation, that 
they were to follow the dictates of 
their own judgment ; as, for his part, 
he would owe every thing to their free 
confent, but that he could not accept 
the offer with the limitation propo- 
fed. 

The nobles, who were waiting with 
anxiety for the return of their mef- 
fenger, kept the bufinefs in fufpence 
by declining their dire& affent to the 
declaration, and propofing a further 
Confideration of the fubject; upon 
this, the other deputies, apprehen- 
five of their fecret cabals, and ftil 
further exatperated againft them for 
their obitinute refufal of concurrence, 

uitted the aflembly, and repaired in 
olemn procefion to the court, leav- 
ing the nobles in a fate of diitraction 
more eaiily conceived than related. 

The deputies being admitted to the 
king, the bifhop of Zealand addref- 
fed his maje ity on the refolution taken 
by the clergy and commons, offer- 
ing, in their name, to render the 
frown hereditary, and to invelt hin 
with abfolute authority ; adding, that 
they were reddy to facrifice their lives 
in defence of an eftablifhment {o fa- 
lutary to their country. The king, 
in his anfver, thanked them for their 
favourable jatentions ; but meationed 
the approbation of the nobles as a 
neceflary condition, though he had 
no doubt of their coneurrcace when 
they fhould have had ti:ae to accom- 
pany the declaration with ail the ne- 
ceflary formaiides; he wTured then 
of his proicction, premifed a redrefs 
of all grievaices, and difmised them 
With an exhoriatioa to Comiinue their 


fittings, until they fhould have brought 
thar defign to perfection, and he 
could receive their voluntary fubmif- 
fion with all due folemnity. 

The reader will obferve, with much 
furprize, that in all the public occer- 
rences previous to this audience, the 
only affair apparently in agitation, 
was to change the form of govern- 
ment from an cilective to an heredita- 
ry monarchy ; no mention had been 
made of enlarging the powers of the 
crown, or of the itill more extraor- 
dinary fcheme of making the king 
abfolute, Is it probable, if the ao- 
bles had immediately confented to the 
declaration, that this ceflicn might 
not have taken place? Was there not 
a medium between hereditary right 
and arbitrary power? Or can we fup- 
pofe, that, according to the fyitem of 
the Daniih law, the latter was necef- 
farily implied im the former? Some- 
thing like this, probably, muft have 
been the cafe, as it is hardly poffiole 
to conceive, that when the deputies 
of the commons and clergy had voted 
only for the declaration, the bifhop 
of his own accord, fhould have added 
the gift of unlimited authority. It 
often happens that people are more 
affeéted by appearances than realities. 
The bare mention of arbitrary power 
would have revolted the deputies, 
while the fubttance, being inciuded 
in the popular exprefiion of heredita- 
ry right, was adopted without re- 
ferve. . 

While the nobles were thus waver- 
ing and irre‘olute, the court and po- 
pular party took the nec¢flary precau- 
tions in crder to force chem to a coa- 
currence. It was ieared that the ene 
terprize might fail ot juccels, it the 
nobles fhould relive to quit Copea- 
higen, and to break up the diet, 
from the jull pretenc: that it was held 
in a fornfied town, uuder awe of a 
garrifon devcted to the court; and 
indecd feveral had already made their 
eicape; aad otners feemed inclincd 
to follow thein. 

In confeguence of thefe apprehen- 
fions the king iffued arders to {hut the 
gates of ds towa; and this fpirired 
nmicalure 
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meafure had fuch an infant effect 
upon the nobies, that they abandoned 
all thoughts of refiitance, and Gf- 
patched deputies to the court, that 
they were ready to concur with the 
commons. 

Accordingly, on the 1€th of Oc- 
tober, the eftatcs annuled, in the 
moft folemn manner, the charter fign- 
ed by the king at his acceflion, ab- 
folved him from all his engagements, 
and cancelled all the limitations im- 
pofed upon his fovereignty. The 
whole was finally clofed by the pub- 
fic ceremony of doing homage, and 
of taking the new oath, which was 

rformed on the 18th. On that day 
ee fcaffolds were ere¢ted before 
the palace, adorned with fcariet cloth 
and tapeitry, and furnifhed with rows 
of benches ; ona platform, more ele- 
vated than the reft, were placed two 
chairs of flate under a canopy of vel- 
vet for the king and queen, and thefe 
fcaffolds communicated with the pa- 
lace by an opén gallery. At the 
appointed time, the citizens of Co- 
penhagen, forming twelve compa- 
nies, were drawn up on each fide of 
the gallery ; the garrifon furrounded 
the platform, and the avenues lead- 
ing to it; while the regiment of 

wards fecured the rear. At mid- 
_ the king and queen, attended by 
the royal tamily,. preceded by the 
nobles, and accompanied by the offi- 
cers of flate, repaired in folemn pro- 
ceflion, amid drums and trumpets, 
to the platform; and when the no- 
bles, the deputies of the clergy, and 
commons, had taken their places, &c. 
the chancellor proclaimed : 

** Since it has pleafed the Almigh- 
ty, by the unanimous and voluntary 
refolution of the itates, that this king- 
dom fhould be rendered hereditary in 
the perfon of nis majeity our lord the 
king, and of his poiterity male and 
female; his majeity, after thankia 
the ftates for this proof of their af- 
fection and zeal, not only promifes to 
all his good and fithiul fubjects to 
govern them as.a cliriftian and mer- 
cilul prince ought to do;. byt alto to 


eftablih a form of government, un- 
der which they thati be fecure of en- 
joying the fame advantages under his 
fucceffors ; and as this unanimous re- 
folution of the ftates requires a new 
oach of allegiance, his majefty dif- 
charges the (tates from all thofe oaths 
which they nad formerly taken ; affur- 
ing each perfon in particular of his 
royal favour and prote¢tion.”’ 

The revolution being thus accom- 
plithed, a new form of government 
was promulgated, under the title of 
The Royal Law of Denmark. It 
confifts of 40 articles: the moft re- 
markable whereof are the following : 

** The hereditary kings of Den- 
mark and Norway fhall be in effect, 
and ought to be eiteemed by their 
fubjects, the only fupreme head upon 
earth; they fhall be above all human 
laws, and fhali acknowledge, in all 
ecclefiaftical and civil affairs, no higher 
power than God alone. 

*« The king fhall enjoy the right 
of making and interpreting the laws, 
of abrogating, adding to, and dif- 
penfing with them. He may alfo an- 
nul all the laws which either he or 
his predeceffors fhall have made, ex- 
cepting this Royal Law, which muft 
remain irrevocable, and be confidered 
as the fundamental law of the fate. 

** He has the power of declaring 
war, making peace, impofing taxes, 
and levying contributions of ail forts,” 
&c. &e. 

Thus the nobles were the vidims 
of their own imprudence and obfti- 
nacy. Had they yielded in due time, 
they might have fecured many of 
their privileges ; but as they did not 
comply until their concurrence was 
fcarcely necefiary, they could not 
command any compenfation for what 
they could not keep, and turrendered 
with the met evident reluctance: the 
deputies ot the clergy and of the 
towns were hurried away by their re- 
fentment againft that order, whofe 
tyranny they had long experienced, 
and whoie future afcendancy they 
dreaded ; and they were fo warmly 
animated by their adausation of the 
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king, that they po no facrifice 
too great which could affure him of 
their confidence, and teftify their gra- 
titude. Strange infatuation, that they 
fhould difcover no means of humbling 
their oppreffors, and fecuring their 
own immunities, without the efta- 
blifhment of an abfolute government ! 
The referve of the legiflative power 
and right of taxation in the three 
eftates, would fufficiently have fecured 
the freedom of the people, as well 
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againft the encroachments of the 
crown as the infolence of a proud 
nobility. 

But the voice of reafon is feldom 
heard amid the uproar of faction. 
Self-interefted and defigning perfons, 
who have previoufly fettled their end, 
and the mode of purfuing it, take 
advantage of every caiual incident 5 
and the generality are blindly led a- 
way by their paffions to effec what 
they ever afterwards regret. 


On the Rextcion, LancuaGe, and Sciences of the Girsigs. 


[From Gretimann’s Differtation on the Gipfies.] 


ay tage people did not bring 
any particular religion with 


them from their native country ; by 
which, as the Jews, they could be 
diftinguifhed among other perfons ; 
but regulate themfelves, in religious 
matters, according to the country 
where they live. Being very incon- 
ftant in their choice of refidence, 
they are likewife fo in refpeé to reli- 

ion. No Gipfey has an idea of 
fubmitfion to any fixed profeffion of 
faith : it is as eafy for him to change 
his religion, at every new village, as 
for another perfon to fhift his coat. 
They fuffer themfelves to be baptifed 
in Chriftian countries; amoag Ma- 
hometans to be circuimcifed. They 
are Greeks with Greeks, Catholics 
with Catholics, and again profefs 
themielves to be Proveftants, when- 
ever they happen to refide where that 
“is the prevailing religion. 

From this mutability, we conceive 
what kind of ideas they have, and 
from thence we may deduce their ge- 
neral opinions of religion. As pa- 
rents fuffer their children to grow up, 
without either education or initruc- 
tion, and were reared ‘in the fame 
manner themfelves, fo neither the one 
nor the other have any knowledge of 
God or religion. Very few of them 
like to attend to any difcourfe on the 
fubject, they hear what is faid with 
indifference, nay rather with impa- 
Gience and repugnance; defpiling all 


remonftrance, belicving nothing, they 
live on without the leat folicitude, 
concerning what fhall become of them 
after this life. An inftance, quoted 
by Toppeltin, will fully illuftrate —- 
matter. One of the more civiliz 

Gipfies in Tranfilvania, took the re- 
folution of fending his fon to fchool : 
leave being obtained from the go- 
vernment, the lad was admitted, 
and was going on very well, under 
his teachets hands. ‘The child died, 
whereupon the relations applied im- 
mediately to the magiltrates, and the 
clergy, for permiflion to give the 
young man Chriitian burial, he being 
a ftudent at the time of his death. 
On this occafion the prieft afked whe- 
ther they believed the'deceafed fhould 
rife again at the laft day. * Strange 
idea,’ they anfwered, ¢ to believe, 
that a carcafe, a lifeleis corpfe, thould 
be reanimated, and rife again: in our 
opinion it would be no more likely to 
happen to him, than to the horfe we 
flayed a few daysago.’ In this man- 
ner the greateft part of thefe people 
think, with regard to religion; it 
naturally follows, that their oonduét 
fhould be conformable to fuch opi- 
nions and conceptions. Every daty 
is negle&ted, no prayer ever pafles 
their lips, as little are they to be 
found in any aflemblv of public wore 
fhip: from whence the Wallachians 
have a faying. ‘ The Gipties church 
was built with bacon, and the dors 
ate 
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ate it.’ The religious party, from 
which a Gipfey apoftatifes, as little 
lofes a brother believer, as the one 
into which he goes acquires one. He 
is neither Mahometan, nor Chriftian ; 
for the dottrines of Mahomet, and of 


“Chrift, are alike unknown or indif- 


ferent to aim, producing no other ef- 
f2&, than, that in Turkey his child 
is circumcifed, and baptifed in Chrif- 
tendom. Even this is not done from 
any motive of reverence for the com- 
mands of religion, at leait the cir- 
cumftance, of a Gipfey’s chufing to 
have his child feveral times baptifed, 
in order to get more chriitening mo- 
ney, {trongly indicates a very diffe- 
rent reafon. 

This is the ftate of the Gipfey re- 
ligion, in every country where they 
are found. It is true, that in this, 
as well as in other things, there may 
be exceptions, but they are very rare ; 
by much the greateft part of them are 
as above defcribed. Wherefore the 
more ancient, as well as the more 
modern writers, agree, in pofitively 
denying, that the Gipfies have any 
religion ; and place them even below 
the Heathens. ‘This fentence cannot 
pollibly be contradicted ; fince, fo far 
from having any religion, they have 
an averfion to every thing which in 
the leaft relates to it. 

Befides that every Gipfey under- 
ftands and fpeaks the language of the 
country where he lives; theie peopie 
having been always famed, for their 
krowledge of various ones, acquired 
by their trequent removal from piace 
to place; they have a general lan- 
guage of their own, in which they 
always converfe with each other. 
Writers are of different opinioas, 
concerning this, whether it be a fac- 
titious language, or resiiy that of 
any country, and who are the pco- 
ple, from whoin ii originates Some 
pronounce it a mere jargon, others 


day it is gibberith. We can by no 


means agree with the firt, as the 

only ground for the affertion is bare- 

ly, that they do not know any other 

language correipondent to that cf 
3 


the Gipfies. But they do not feem 
to have confidered, how extravagant a 
furmife it is, to believe a whole | .:- 
guage an invention, that too of peo- 
ple rude, uncivilized, and hundreds 
of miles diftant from each other. 
This opinion is too extravagant to 
employ more time to controvert it. 
The Gipfey language cannot be ad- 
mitted, for gibberiih neither ; unlefs 
by thofe who know nothing of the 
former, or are totally ignorant of the 
latter, which is corrupt German ; 
whereas the former has neither Ger- 
man words, inflections, nor the leaft 
affinity in found. No German would 
comprehend a fingle expreffion, ai- 
though he fhould lilten, a whole day, 
to a Gipfey converfation. A third 
part allow, that the language of the 
original Gipfies was really vernacu- 
lar, and that of fome country, but 
affert it to be fo difguifed and falfi- 
fied, partly with defign of the Gip- 
fies themfelves, partly by adventiti- 
ous events, through length of tine, 
and the continual wandering of thefe 
people, that it is entirely new form- 
ed, and now ufed by the Gipfies on- 
ly. This opinion contains much truth, 
but carries the matter too far, in not 
allowing that any traces remain, to 
prove any particular one to be the 
Gipfies mother tongue. Perhaps the 
great Biifching means the fame thing, 
when he fays, ‘ the Gipfey language 
is a maixture of corrupt words from 
the Wallachian, Sclavonian, Hunga- 
rian, and other nations.’ Among 
thefe, the beit founded notion may 
be, that it is the dialect of fome par- 
ticular country, though no longer fo 
pure as it is in the country from 
whence it originated. 

It appears extraordinary, that the 
language of 2 people, who have lived 
centuries among us, and has been 
matter of enquiry, almoit ever fince, 
fhould till remain an affair of fo 
much uncertainty. Gipfies are to be 
found every where, and might be 
very cafily examined, as clotely and 

ften, as any body plealed, about 
their languaze. it would have been 
ho 
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no great trouble, to have made fo 
much acquaintance, as to bring them 
to converfe, with variety of people, 
and by means of comparifon, have 
attained fome degree of certainty. 
This founds plaufible, but on a clo- 
fer examination, the cafe is very dif- 
ferent. Firft, it is not fo eafy as 
people may imagine, to gain much 
information from the Gipfies, con- 
cerning their language. They are 
fufpicioys, apprehending it might be 
dangerous to themfelves, were they 
to explain it: which makes it not io 
practicable to come to the knowledge 
of what you want. To this muit be 
added, that great levity prevents thetr 
ever being attentive to the quettions 
put to them. A writer, who had fre- 
quent experience of it, exprefies him- 
felf to the following effect. «* Sup- 
pofe any perfon had an inclination to 
learn the Gipfey language, it would 
be a very difficult matter to accom- 
plih his purpofe. The intercourfe, 
with thefe people, is almoft infuffer- 
able, and very few of them have 
fenfe enough to teach any thing, or 
to give a proper aniwer io a qucition. 
If you afk about a fingle word, they 
chatter a great many, which nobody 
can make fenfe of ; others have e- 
qually tailed of fuecels, fot being 
able, with all the pains they could 
take, to get from them the pater nof- 
ter in their own language.” Se- 
condly, fuppofe the language of the 
Gipties had been perfectly underftood, 
foon after their arrival in Europe, 
that would not have prevented the 
variety of opinions among the learn- 
ed. It would ftill have been necef- 
fury, in order to come at the truth, 
to have reviled the criginal langua- 
ges, of all the inhabitants both in 
and out of Europe, or at leaft a gene- 
ral tketch of them. By fuch a re- 
view, the Gipfies mother tongue might 
eafily have been difcov ered. But 
many there are, as Bittner, Schlo- 
zer, Gibelin and Bachiicifter, who 
have taken great pains, in the minute 
invettigation of the languages, as 
well as manners of dijicrent peop, 


and count, thofe they have learned, 
by dozens. How was it, laiead. 
pofiible, for the learned of former 
centuries, to be competent to the en- 
quiry, as they had not the aids, which 
now {fo copisufly occur to the hittort- 
cal etymologiit. Many dialects have 
been difcovered, and cur knowledge 
of others greatly increafed, within 
thele fifty years. During that tern, 
the treatures ot the fartheit north have 
been opened, and the moitt eaftern 
idioms become more familiar to us: 
we even know how the Otahcitian 
exprefies himielf. All this did not 
exiil before ; the knowledge, in this 
feience, was much more confined, 
than now; nor was vi in the nature 
of things, for the moit learned man, 
fo circumttanced, to point out the 
country in which the Gipfey language 
was {poken. 

The Gipfies have no writing, pe- 
culiar to them, in which to exprefs 
their language. Writing or reading 
are, in general, very uncommon ac- 
complifhments with any of them, nor 
mult they be at all expected among 
the wendering fort. Sciences, aad 
the refined arts, are not even to be 
thought of, amon people, whofe 
manser of living and education are 
fu rough. Twiis does, indeed, men- 
tion, that the Spanith Gipfies have 
fome knowledge of medicine and fur- 
gery ; but woe betide the perfon who 
confides in their fkill. It is abfurd to 
believe, that they have any feeret tor 
extirguifhing fire : fuperitition for- 
metly gave the Jews cr red t for thts 
art; in procefs of time, the Gipiies 
alfo were gifted with it 
the only fcience in which the Gipfies 
participate, in any confiderable ds- 
gree; they compofe likewife, but it is 
atter the manner of the Eailern peopie, 
extempore. In Wailachia, no othe: 
people poffefs this taleat, and, hie 
the ftalian iniprovifatorn, they alway s 
accompany their veries with 
and mafic. ‘[he cuality of the poc- 
try of thefe ready coi cpofers s, may be 
i nown, bv the cir 
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ed; in order to accomplifh this, they 
are frequently guilty of the moit gla- 
ring folecdms in grammar, befides, 
the common train of their ideas is of 
the moft obfcene kind, thefe too they 
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exprefs in the ont ftile of rude un- 
polithed people. It is not neceffary, 
therefore, to be a great mafter, a 
Wieland, to hold their art in he 
greatelt contempt. 


On PRIVATE THEATRES. 
The following Objirvations from Winter Evenings, on the prefent Rage for Pri- 


wate Theatrical Ent crtainments, includes fuch excellent Arguments againft that 
Pra&ice, that we flatter ourfelves we fooai lI contribute to the Promotion of Pub- 


lic Virtue ana Public Happinefs by conivibuting to the more extenfive Reading of 


this incenious Effay. —The Article from the fame Work, which follows its 
~ ~e ~ 


Q 


jiyphy re probates that brutal Ferocity in the lower Orders of the People, which 
is not diminifzed by another le/s polite, though not lefs prevailing Fajbion—that 


of Boxing. 


F all the various imitations of 

life and manners which the arts 
exh ibit, none approac h fo nearly in 
reicinblance to nature as the poetry of 
the drama, embeliithed by the ator’s 
utterance, and by all the ornaments 
of the flage. Beautiful indeed are 
the images excited by the pencil; for 
colour and truth of figure, and of 
attitude, almott vivify the canvafs. 
But what Parrhafius or Apedes can 
paint motion? Here their admirable 
art is found to fail; but dramatic 
poctry, accomp: anied with action, mott 
ainply fupplies the defect, and gives 
to imitation the air of reality, 

Arts fo delightful, it might jufly 
be expected, would be uoiverially 
puriued. The fact correfponds with 
the theory. ‘he: ere is fear ce an age 
recorded, or a nation defcribed, 
which traces of dramatic cshiiion 
are undifcernible ; but in'no country 
has the drama been more ardently 
cultivated than in England, where 
poetry has had] her Shaki rare, and 
the hittrienic art her Garric 

So great have been the : of 
the Mage, that many in the gen- 
aed walks of life, not fatis&ed 
with being fpectators only, have 
burned with an ambition to wear the 
fock and bufkin, and to court the 
plaudits of a * audience. ‘The 

nof z player was once uftrea- 
fonably de, graded. It was an iiliberal 








idea which claffed thofe who are able 
to exprefs the fineft fenfibilities of 
human nature with the refufe of {o- 
ciety. Garrick was once, I think, 
miftaken for a fhewman in the coun- 


try, and treated, in eonfequence of 


that idea, with no great refpe&t. He 
contributed greatly to add that dig- 
nity to the profefiion, which, when 
it is fupported by an excellence fimi- 
lar to his own, it undoubtedly de- 
ferves. The fafhion of aéting plays, 
which prevails in families exalted by 
rank and fortune, adds {till more re- 
{pect to the art of acting, and renders 
a fet of men, whom the law has cen- 
fidered as little fuperior to vagabonds, 
objects of wonder and of imitation. 
The fineft ladies are eager to emulate 
the graces and powers of an Abing- 
don or a Siddons ; and lords and ba- 
ronets have condefcended to be the 
diftipkes of each mocern Rofcius. 
Nothing can enliven a rural refi- 
dence more effectually than the pre- 
vailing practice of reprefenting plays 
in a neighbourly way by friends and 
relations. Miutic, poctrys painting, 
fine drefies, perfonal beauty, and po- 
lifhed eloquence, combine to pleafe 
ali who are admitted to partake of 
ihe entertainment. No rudenefs and 
vulgarity interrupts the actors. The 


{pociators or audience bring with them 
a refolution to be pleafed ; and if they 
fhould at any time fecl difpleafure, 
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they*have too much gratitude for the 
invitation, too much friend{hip for 
the proprietor of the theatre and the 
performance, and too much natural 
and acquired politenefs, to exprefs 
their difguft. Thus all proceeds 
fmoothly. Good humour reigns, and 
if vanity wifhes to be gratified, why 
fhould it be difappointed, fince the 

ratification is fo harmle{s and inof- 
Feafive' 

But now enters fome ferious ob- 
ferver, and with a cynical air ven- 
tures to queftion the innocence of 
thefe diverfions. ‘* O!” exclaims 
the audience, ‘* he is a methodift, a 
puritan, afaint. Hifs him out of the 
houfe, and let us fhut the door and 

njoy ourfelves without intrufion.’’ 
It muft be acknowledged that his ob- 
fervations would be ill-timed and ill- 
placed in the theatre and amidit the 
reprefentation ; but let us hear whe- 
ther he has any thing to fay on the 
fubje& which one may liiten to at 
fome leifure quarter of an hour while 
under the hair-drefler’s hands, or while 
One is painting one’s cheeks for an 
evening exhibition or performance. 

Since there are public theatres 

agnificently fupported for the pub- 
lic amufement, it is certain that the 
pleafure and improvement to be de- 
rived from the drama may be obtain- 
ed without the trouble and experce 
of fupporting and fupplying a private 
theatre; a trouble, which often en- 
grofles io much time, as to infringe 
upon important duties; an expence, 
which leads to injuttice, embarrafl- 
ment, and ruin. Thofe who might 
otherwite have beftowed their money 
and their time for the public benefit, 
or in works of charity, have found 
themfelves unable, and not inclinéd 
to do either, when their thoughts and 
incomes have been devoted to the 
expenlive vanitics of acting, and 
maintaining with fplendour the nu- 
merous requifites of,2 private theatre. 

It may perhaps admit a doubt, 
whether the various attitudes and ‘tu- 
ations into which impaffioned lovers 
on the ftage are unavoidably drawn, 
be favourable to thoie virtues which 


tend to preferve the tranquillity of 
domettic lite. Beautiful drefs, en- 
raptured f{peeches, tender embraces, 
inipire ideas of love into the bofoms 
of thofe who cannot harbSur them 
without criminality, It is a farther 
circumitance unfavourable to mora!s, 
that moft of the Englith comedies in 
the greateit repute are {fo fhamefully 
immoral, as to recommend vice with 
all the embellifhments of wit and 
fhining qualities, and to difcounte- 
nance the moft important and amia- 
ble virtues, by rendering the poffef- 
fors of them fubjects of ridicule. To 
hear fuch dialogue as that of Con- 
greve and Farguhar is fufficiently in- 
jurious ; but to commit it to memory, 
and recommend and enforce it by all 
the ftudied graces of acting, muit pro- 
duce no good effect on the morals of 
the performer. They whofe profef- 
fion it is are lefs likely to be hurt by 
fuch dialogue, becaufe they are la- 
bouring in their vocation for fubfiit- 
ence, and often perform thei: parts 
with reluctance and as a painful tafk ; 
but the ladies and gentlemen actors 
are volunteers, and may be fuppoted 
to adopt whatever chara‘ter or fenti- 
ments they exhibit from the deliberate 
a&t of their own choice. 

The Jove of the drama is by no 
means confined to the charms of the 
poetry or the propriety of the ation. 
The difplay of the perfon to advan- 
tage in fancied drefies, and in capti- 
vating attitudes, iaduccs many to de- 
fcend to the flage. Paint and gaudy 
drefs difplayed by candle-ligit ap- 
pear with peculiar luftre. ‘lo have 
the eyes of a large affembly fixed 
upon them af a time when they are 
decorated to the greateit advantage, 
is a circumftance very delightful to 
thofe who live but to difplay them- 
felves and to court admiration. I 
fear | mutt affirm that the tafte for 
a¢ting contributes much to the cn- 
creaic of vanity and foliy, the tranfi- 
tion from which to vice’ and mitery is 
too ealy. 

What fhall IT fay of the plain du- 
ties of domeitic hie? They appecr 
mean, vu.g2iy and trifling to the pa- 
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prefent age may perhaps juftif the 


rent who-labours under the theatrical 
mania. . She who melts into tears on 
the flage at -the fight of woe, can 
neglect her children, becaufe her at- 
tention to them mutt be in the retire- 
ments of the nuricry, where there is 
no audience to fee the tears of fenfi- 
bility and reward them with applaufe. 
‘The time, as well as attention, em- 
ployed in the preparation for, and 
performance of a play, preclude the 
due degree of parental attention to a 
family. Unfeeling parents! who hy- 
pocritically weep to gratify your own 
vanity, and fend your fweet babes 
from your bofoms to feel the pangs of 
real woe under the harth and carelefs 
treatment of a mercenary alien! 
While you are kneeling in all the 
affected pathes of tragedy, there is 
one whom you have brought into a 
wretched world, and who is calling 
for you in the language of forrow ; 
but ye will not hear. ‘They who are 
the moft apt to act fenfibility, are 
often the moitt deititute of it. Let 
us fee no wore your black velvet 
train, your dithevelled hair, and your 
white handkerchief. Be no longer 
defirous of perionating the afflicted 
paicut on the ltage, but go home and 
be the good mother in your nuriery 
and at yout family fre-fide. 

But aot only the babes are neg- 
lefted, but the tender charities of 
gaan and wife are leit by the rage of 
acting i privete theatres. “The liuy 
performs the part of a wife or beio- 
ved heroine with fome libertine beau, 
who fails not to recoinmead himtelf 
by the charms of his drefs, perfon, 
and elocution; and the gertie- 
man is the lover of fome lovely 
chyeet, to whom it is dificult to pre 
tend a pafion without feeling it. It 
mut be allowed that fuch fituations 
ave daagercus ; and the low itate of 
conjugal felicity and fidelity in the 
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S72. 
318 weather was remarkably fe- 
4 rene, and I refolved to leave my 
beok room to enjoy the vernal feaion. 


1 watked careleisly from fie!d co field 


friends of virtue and good order int 
the endeavour to difcourage any pres 
vailing practices which appear in the 
leaft degree likely to diminifh them. 
I will not attempt to exaggerate 
my defcription of the evils which 
may poflibly arife from the prevails 


ing talte for fcenical amufements in.. 


private life. Perhaps the apprehens 
fions may be merely imaginary. A 
caution can, however, do no harm, 
and may poflibly prevent it. 

As the finett compofitions of the 
drama may be feen exhibited in the 
greateft perfection, it may be wifheds 
without offence, that the lovers of it 
would be contented with the excellent 
amufements of the public theatres. 
If, indeed, they are lovers of dra+ 
matic poetry, and poffefs tate and 
fenfe enough to be delighted with 
fine compofition independently of 
drefs, ftage-trick, and fcenery, why 
will they not acquiefce in reading the 
beft plays in their clofet, or in the 
fimily circle? Pleafure and improve 
ment would be the certain refult of 
fuch a mode of fpending time, with- 
out the pofibility of danger, pro- 
vided the pieces were felected with 
due judginent and delicacy of choice. 
iixpence, and a thoufand vanities and 
‘ollies to which the praétice of ating 
in private theatres gives rife, would 
thus be avorded. ; 

The fathionable prologue and epi- 
lorue writers and ipeakers, ‘and the 
whole tribe of gentlemen and lady 
actors, whatever they may pretend 
of tatle for poetry and a love of harm- 
Jefs amuiement, are probably actua- 
ted by a fecret vanity, one of the 
mo‘t powerful motives of the humana 
heart. ‘hey unhappily purfue a con- 
du&t which is likely to eacreafe rather 
than to lefien a foible, which, if not 
vice, is the fruitful parent of it. 


ENEVOLENT Man. 


regaled with the fweet fmells which 
arofe from the new mown hay, and 
cheered by every appearance oj plen- 
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have a powerful effe&t in foothing the 
mind of man. I found myielf {ym- 
pathizing with the appearance of hap- 
pinefs around me. Every ruder paf- 
fion was lulled to reft, my heart glow- 
ed with benevolence, and J enjoyed 
for a fhort time a ftate of perfect te- 
licity. 

As I roamed without any fettled 
purpofe, my feet carried me to the 
city. Curiofity led me with the crowd 
into the Seffions-houle ; and as | had 
jutt left a beautiful fcene in which all 
was peace, I could not but be parti- 
cularly: itruck with the contrat of the 
prefent noife and tumult. I heard 
two trials, in one of which a wretch 
was convicted of murder, and in the 
other a caufe was in debate which 
appeared to involve great numbers in 
the crimes of fraud and perjury. The 
altercation of, the pleaders, and the 
prevarication of the witneiies, con- 
tributed to complete a fcene by no 
means adapted to infpire exaited ideas 
of human nature. 

[ hattily left the place, when, to 
my mortification, I found that in the 
very court of juilice 1 had been rob- 
bed of my watch and handkerchief. 
While I was lamenting my lofs, and 
encouraging fome fentiments perhaps 
rather too usfivourable to my {pecies, 
I was fuddenly involved in a crowd, 
gollected with eager curiofity to fee 
two hackiey coachmen terminate a 
difpute by the exertion of their 
ftrength in fingle combat. The par- 
ties were nearly equal, and terrible 
was the conflict. The blows refound- 
ed at a great diltance, and preiently 
1 beheld them both covered with 
blood and dirt; fhocking figures to 
the imagination. The fpectators ex- 
prefled no wifh that the combatants 
might be feparated ; but feemed de- 
lighted when a violent blow took 
place, aud difappointed when it was 
fpent in air. 1 wifhed to interfere 
and promote an amicable adjuftment 
of the matter in diipute ; bat I found 
my efforts incifectual. I ventured 
to propoie the separation of the poor 
Creatures who were thus cruelly bruif- 
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ing each other, to a jolly butcher, fix 
feet high and three feet broad, but he 
gave me an indignant look, ~ and 
threatened to knock me down if £ 
dared to interpofe. I found indeed 
that the combat afforded exquifite 
pleafure to the crowd. Some rubbed 
their hands with glee, fome filently 
grinned, while others vociferated 
words of encouragement, and others 
fkipped for joy. Great pleafures are 
however of no long duration, and 
this amufement was terminated by 
one of the combatants cealing to rife 
on receiving a violent ftroke on hig 
left temple. Down he fell, and the 
ground {hook under him ; and thougty 
he attempted three times to rife, he 
was unable to effect his purpofe; and 
the whole circle agreed that he was 
as dead as a door nail. ‘The con- 
queror had only loft three of his fore 
teeth and one eye, and all agreed 
that he had acquitted himfelf lke a 
man. The crowd, which had been 
fo much delighted with the tray, no 
fooner faw it concluded, than with 
looks of difappointment they began 
to difperfe. I took the opportunity 
of examining the ftate of the vaa- 
quifhed party, and found him ftill a+ 
live, though almoft in necd of the 
means which are ufed by the humaue 
fociety to accomplith his complete re- 
vival. An officious acquaintance 
haftened to his affittance with a draia 
of brandy, which contributed greatly 
to accelerate his recovery. He no 
fooner rofe than he poured forth a 
volley of dreadful imprecations oa 
his limbs, which had already juflered 
extremely. Initead of thanking m¢ 
or any of the fpectators wha had en- 
deavoured to reftore him, he {wore if 
we did not ftand out of his way he 
would fell us to the ground. Wa 
readily gave way, when the hero, 
putting on his cloaths, walked away, 
turned dowa an alley, aad was {een 
by us so more. ‘ 

My reileftions on this fcene were 
fuch as tended to the de gradation of 
my fpecies; and not being in very 
good spirits, } determined to enter a 

coffee. 
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coffee-houfe, and feck amafement by 
a pereial of the newfpapers. I fat 
down, and happened to. caft my eye 
over the laft'column, which confilted 
in nothing but narratives of rapes, 
_ robberies, and murders. Though I 
knew that this was not at all uacom- 
mon, and that every day’s paper of 
intelligence could furnifhh fomething 
of a fimilar liflory, yet being in a 
melancholy mood, I was particularly 
firucl: by it ; and haftily laying down 
the paper, and paying for my dith of 
coffee, | put ou my hat, and refolved 
to walk to my little rural retirement 
about: four miles from this turbulent 
feene. 

As | walked along, I could not 
help calling to mind with fentiments 
of extreme regret, the pleating idcas 
with which | had fet out in the morn- 
ing. All was then tranquillity and 
benevelence. But I had teen, in the 
fpace of a few hours only, fach pic- 
tures of human mifery and perverte- 
nets, as could not but occafion unca- 
finets in a mind not utterly deflitute 
of {ymipathy 

Surely, faid I, nature, or the God 
of nature, never intended that man 
should be todegraded. 1: is pafion 

which def¢ rms the beaut Yy of the mo- 
ral world; it is wickecaefs and the 
neglect of religi 10n which renders man 
more milerable than the brute, who 
is happy in his infeniibilty. What 
os can I think of thofe writers who 

argue in defence of immorality, and 
ms revela ution ? What ot thoie 
governcrs of the world, who below 
nO atiention in preierving the morals 
of the common people, and encou- 
raging the teachers of fu a doétrines 
as conduce to the raiiing cf the rep- 
tile man from the voluntary abate- 
ment in which his cvil inclinations 
are able to involve him? Let the 
magifrate, the clergy, the rich and 
powertul of evcry accupation, whole 
example is- irrefiiuble, exert them- 
felves in diuiuiing virtuous principies 
and practices among the people at 
Jarze. Such bene volence, more be- 
neacial than all pecuniary bounty, 
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confidered only as preventing tem- 
poral mifery, caufes man to approach 
nearer to his benignant Maker than 
any other conduct. To that Maker, 
faid I, let thofe who have charity 
apply themfelves in prayer for the 
diminution of evil of all kinds, and 
the extenfion of happinefs and peace. 

I_w2s muting on fuch fubjects, 
when I found myfelf at the door of 
my little cottage. The evening was 
beautiful. The clouds in the weft 
were variegated with colours, fuch as 
no pencil has yet been able to imi- 
tate. My garden breathed odours, 
and difplayed the bloom of fhrubs, 
fuch as might adorn the Elyfian fields 
of the poets. All conf fpired to re- 
ftore the tranquillity of the morning 
and when J retired to reft, my foieits 
being compofed, I foon funk ingo a 
{weet fleep, pleafingly interruptéd in 
the morning by a dream, which as it 
appeared to have fome connexion 
with the ideas which I had eatertain- 
ed in the day, | fhall-relate. 

I thought I was on a large plain 
covered over with flocks of innume- 
rable fheep. T hey appeared to ftrag- 
gie without a guide. Many had thgir 
ticeces torn by brambles, fome were 
loft in a barren wildernefs, others 
were purfued by wolves, and not a 
fow were confta: tly eng: wed in an- 
noying each other with their horns. 
[here was a general bleating in a 
tone expreflive of creat diftrefs. I 
pitied the poor creatures, but faw no 
hopes of affording them relief, till I 
turned my eyes to the eaftern part of 
the plain, when I beheld a unas 
fhepherd with his crook inviting the 
fheep into a fold, throug): which ran 
a delightful ftream of clear water. 
Many rathed i in, and began to drink 
with avidity. The alteration in their 
appearance was in the highett degree 
pieaiing. The lambs played about 
without any fear of the wolt, and the 
fheep lay and bafked in the funfhine, 
or fought refrefhment in the cook 
fhade. ‘The fthepherd’s looks were 


benevolent beyond e€ -xpreffion. He 
made ufe of every inticement to bring 
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the fheep into the fold, but many 
would not hear his voice, and fome 
feemed to hear it, but perverfely ran 
away from him. I faw thofe who were 
fo unhappy as to refufe toenter, pe- 
rifh miferably by falling from rocks, 
by famine, by the violence of the 
wolf, and by difeafe. I turned from 
the painful profpeét to fee the good 
fhepherd and his fold; and I thought 
at the clofe of the day he led the fheep 
into a green patture, the verdure and 
fertility of which was encreafed by the 
gentle river which flowed through 
the middle of it. 


I was fo delighted with the {Cene, 
that I was going to call out to the 
fhepherd in an extacy of joy, when I 
awoke. 

I could not but lament the abfence 
of fo pleafing a vifion; but the, avo- 
cations and neceflities of life called 
me from my bed, which [ left with 
reiolutions of devoting the reit of my 
life to the alleviation of evil wherever 
I fhould find it, and to the fecuring of 
his favour who can lead me from the 
vale of miiery to the waters of com- 
fort and the fountain of life. 

A Conre! PLATIVE RAMBLER* 


ORIENTAL APOPHTHEGMS. 
Continued from page 330 of our Magazine for December. 


He who hath riches hath friends, 
he who hath riches hath relations; he 
who hath riches is a man of confe- 
quence in the world; he who hath 
riches is efteemed a learned man. 

‘The houte of the childith is empty ; 
and fo is the heart of him who hath 
no wife. The mind of a fool is emp- 
ty; and every thing is empty, where 
there is poverty. 

The fate of a man of feeling is, 
like that of a tuft of flowers, two- 
fold: He may either mount upon the 
head of all, or go to decay in the 
wildernefs. 

It is better to guard filence, than 
that the words which are uttered 
fhould be untrue. It is better to be 
nothing, than to ieduce the wife of 
another. Itis better to abandon life, 
than to delight in cruel converfation. 
It is better to live by begging one’s 
bread, than to gratify the mouth at 
the expence of others. 

He whofe mind is at eafe is poffef- 
fed of all riches: Is it not the fame 
to one whole foot is inclofed in a fhoe, 
as if the whole furface of the earth 
were covered with leather ? 

Giving away is the inftrument for 
accumulated treafures: Jt is like a 
bucket for the diftribution of the wa- 
ters depolited in the bowels of a 
well. 

t 


All hath been read, all hath been 
heard, and all hath been followed by 
him, who having put hope behind 
him, dependeth not upon expecta- 
tion. 

Fortunate is the life of that man, 
by whom the door of the noble hath 
not been attended ; and by whom the 
pain of {eparation hath not been ex- 
perienced. 

Of the poifonous tree, the world, 
two ipecics of fruit are produced, iweet 
as the water of life: Poetry, whoie 
tafte is like the immortal juice, and 
the fociety of good men. 

Riches are as the duft of the feet, 
youth jise the rapidity of a river flow- 
ing down a hill, manhood like a drop 
of water, tranfient and unileady; and 
human life like froth. He who doth 
not perform the duties of religion, 
with a iteady mind, to open the bars 
of heaven’s gate, will, hereafter, 
when {mitten with forrow, and bent 
down withold age, burn with the fire 
of contrition. 

Where have they, who are running 
here and there in fearch of riches, 
fuch happinefs as thofe placid fpirits 
enjoy, who are gratified at the ime 
mortal fountain of happinefs ? 

If we are rich with the riches of 
which we neither give nor enjoy, we 

are 
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are rich with the riches which are bu- 
zied in the caverns of the earth. 

Without enjoyment, the wealth of 
the miler is the fame to him as if it 
were ancther’s. But when it is faid 
of a man, he hath fo much, itis with 
difficulty he can be induced to part 
with it. 

Giving with kind words, knowledge 
without pride, heroifm accompanied 
by clemency, and wealth with libe- 
vality, are tour excellencies hard to 
be found. 

That I efteem wealth which is gi- 
ven tothe worthy, and what is day by 
day, enjoyed; the reit is a referve 
tor one knoweth not wham. 

Men of philolophic minds do not 
long for what is not atteinable, and 
are not willing to lament what is lott ; 
neither are they wont to be po she 
fed in times of calamity. 

Thofe who hare even ftudied good 
books, may fill be fools. That man 
is learned, who redyceth his learning 
t0 practic ce. That medicine is well 
imagined, which doth, more than 
nominally, reilore the health of the 
afflicted. 

The precepts of philofophy effet 
mot the leaf benefit to one con firme “d 
Sn fear. ‘Lo a blind man, ef what 
sufe is a lamp , although it be burning 
in his hand? 

As frags to the pool, as birds to a 
‘lake full of water; fo doth every {pe- 
cies of wealth neceffarily flow to the 
hands of him who exerteth himfelf. 

When pleafure is arrived, it is wor- 

thy of attention 5 when trouble pre- 
fenteth itfelf, the fame: Pains and 
pleafures have their revolutions like 
aw heel ! 4 P 

A wife man, even deftitute of 
riches, enjoyeth elevated, and very 
honourable itations ; while the wretch, 
e.dowed with wealth, acquireth the 

oft of difgrace. 

One, although not poliefied of a 
mine of gold, may find, the offspring 
ot his own nature, that noble ardour, 
which hath for its object the accom- 
plifhment of the whole aflemblage of 
Viriucs. 
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What, though thou wert rich and 
of high efteem, dott thou yield to for- 
row, becaule of thy lofs of fortune? 
The rifings and finkings of human 
affaurs are like thofe of a ball which 
is thrown by the hand. 

Man fhould not be over-anxious 
for a fubfittence, for it is provided by 
the Creator. The infant no fooner 
droppeth from the womb, than the 
breaits of the mother begin ‘¢0 
ftre2m. 

He, b, whom, the geefe were form- 
ed white, parrots are ftained green, 


‘and peacocks painted of various hues, 


even he will provide for their fup- 
port. 

How are riches the means of hap- 
pinefs? In acquiring they create trou- 
ble, in their lofs they occafion forrow, 
and tl:ey are the caufe of endlefs di- 

vilions among kindred ! 

As meat is devoured by the birds 
in the air, by the beattsin the field, 
and by the fithes in the water; fo, ia 
every firuation, there is plenty. 

Men who are ac -quainted with their 
own nature, pals their days, until the 
period of death, in gladnets, free from 
anger, in the enjoyment of the pre- 
fent moment, unmindful of the world, 
and tree from apprehention. 

The life of an animal, until the 
hour of his death, pafieth away in 

i{ciplines, in elevations and depref- 
fions, in unions and feparations. 

The good are always ready to be 
the upholders of the good in their mif- 
fortunes. Elephants even are wont 
to bear the burthens of elephants, 
who have funk in the mire. 

The virtuous delight in the virtu- 
ous; but he who is deftitute of the 
practice of virtue, delighteth not in 
the virtuous. ‘The bee retireth from 
the foreft to the lotus, while the frog 
is deititute of a fhelter. 

He is one in this world worthy to be 
praifed of mankind, he is a great and 
a good man, from whom the necdy, 
or thofe who come for protection, go 
not away with difappointed hopes, and 
difcontei.ted countenances. 

The 
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The beauty of the Indian black 

bird is his voice ; the beauty of a wife 
is conttancy to her hufband ; the beau- 
ty of the ill-favoured is fcience ; the 
beauty of the penitent is patience. 
_ She is a wife who is clever in the 
houfe ; the is a wife who is fruitful in 
children ; fhe is a wife who is the foul 
of her hufband ; the is a wife who is 
obedient to her hufband. 

Men have not that confidence in 
their mothers, in their wives, in thofe 
of the fame womb, nor in their own 
offsprings, as in one who is a friend in 
principle. : 

By whom was conftracted that jew- 
el of a word, the monofyllable 
Friend, that dilpeller of fears the har- 
binger of grief, and the confidential 
repofitory of our joys? 

A friend who is a pleafing collyrium 
to the eyes, the delight ot the heart, 
and a vefiel in which may be depofi« 
ted both joy and forrow, is hard to be 
found by a friend. 

All ether friends, tainted with the 
luft of gain, are every where to be 
found in times of profperity ; and 
adverlity is their teuchitone. 

He who forfaketh a certainty, and 
attendeth to aa uncertainty, lofeth 
both the certainty and the uncertain- 
ty together. 

What hath he to do with wealth, 
who neither giveth nor enjoyeth? 
What hath he to do with firength, 
who doth not exert it againft the toe? 


33 
What hath he to do with the holy 


law, who doth not practice virtue? 
What hath he to do with a foul, who 
doth not keep his paffions in jubjec- 
tion ? 

By the fall of drops of water, by 
degrees; a pot is filled: Let this be 
an example for the acquifition of all 
knowledge, virtue, and riches. 

What is too great a load for thofe 
who have ftrength? What is diftance 
to the indefatrgable ? What is a fo- 
reign country to thofe who have 
fcience? Who is a ftranger to thofe 
who have the habit of {peaking kind- 
ly? 

One acquainted with men and man- 
ners may exercife his endeavours here 
and there; but, after all, the fruit 
will be whatever is in the will of pro- 
vidence. sah’ 

Hefitation fhould be abandoned a¢ 
the opponent of every action; whence, 
having forfaken hefitation; let fuc- 
cefs attend the performance. ) 

Fools for the fake of gain, as har- 
lots do, drefs. themfelves and drefs 
themfelves, to become the imple- 
ments of others ! 

How is that brute-like man diftins 
guifhed from a beaft, whofe under- 
ftanding is void of the power to dif- 
criminate between good and evil, who 
is deftitute of the many benefits of the 
facred records, and whofe only incli- 


nation is the filling of his belly ? 


Curious Hiftorical Anecdotes of Fatconry, with a Defcription of the 
SWALLOW-TAILED. FALCON, and an elegant Engraving of that 
beautiful Birv. 


Sle IS very elegant fpecies of the 
Falcon inhabits only the fouth- 
era parts of North America, and that 
only during fummer. Like fwal- 
lows, they feed chiefly flying ; . for 
they are much on wing, and prey on 
various forts of infects. They alfo 
feed on lizards and ferpents; and 
will kill the largeft, of the regions it 
frequents, with the utmotft eafe. | They 
quit North America before winter ; 
and their retreat is unknown. It is 


probably in Peru; at leaft ‘Wwe have 
the proof of one being taken in the 
South Sea, off the coaft of Ylo and 
Arica, in about the latitude of 23 
fouth on the 11th of September, by 
father Louis Feuillee. 

The Swallow-tailed Falcon has a 
black bill, lefs hooked than ufaal with 
rapacious birds. The bufe of the 
bill is hid in feathers, and briftly. 
The eyes are large, the irides red. 
The head, netk, breafl, and belly, 
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are of a {nowy whitenefs. The back, 
coverts of wings, and fcapulars, are 
black, gloffed with purple and green. 
‘The inner webs of the primaries and 
fecondaries are white towards their 
‘-bafe. ‘The tertials are white. .'Vhe 
tail is of the fame colour with the back 
und very much forked. ‘The outmoit 
eather is above eight inches longer 
than the middlemoit ; and the legs 
are yellow. 

Of Falcoas in general, and the art 
of Falconry, Mr. Pennant has collect- 
ed many curious particulars. For 
this fport the mott etteemed is the lce- 
land Falcon, which with the Dutky 
Falcon and Gyrfalcon, is referved 
for the kings of Denmark ; who fends 
his falconer, with two attendants, an- 
nuaily into the ifland to purchale 
them. They are caught by the na- 
tives; a certain number of whom in 
every diftrict are licenfed for that pur- 
pote. They bring all they take, a- 
bout midfummer, to Befleited, to 
meet the royal falconer; and each 

rings ten or twelve, capped, and 
perched on a crois pole, which they 
carry on horteback, and reft on the 
itirrup. The falconer examines the 
birds, rejeéts.thofe which are not for 
his purpote, and gives the feller a 
written certificate of the qualities of 
each, which entitles him to receive 
from the king’s receiver-general fe- 
venteen rixdoliars for F, or the purett 
white Falcon; ten for E, or thofe 
which are leait white ; and feven for 
this fpecies. ‘This brings into the 
tiland between two and three thou- 
jand rixdollars annually. 

They are taken in the following 
manner :— Two poits are fattened in 
the ground, not remote from their 
haunts. ‘[e one is tied a ptarmigan, 
a pigeon, .a cock or hen, faitened to 
a cord that it may have means of flut- 
tering, and {o attraét the attention of 
the Falcon. On the other poft is 
placed a net, diftended on a hoop, 
about fix feet indiameter. Through 
this poft is introduced a ftring, above 
a hundred yards long, which is faiten- 
edto the net, in order to pull it down, 


and another is faitened to the upper 
part of the hoop, and goes through 
the poft to which the bait is tied. As 
foon as the Falcon fees the fowl flut- 
ter on the ground, he takes a fewcir- 
cles in the air, to fee if there is any 
danger,, then darts on his prey with 
fuch violence as to ftrike cfF the head, 
as nicely as if it was done with a ra- 
zor. He then ufually rifes again, and 
takes another circle, to explore the 
place a fecond time: after which it 
makes another ftoop; when, at the 
inftant of its deicending, the man pulls 
the dead bird under the net; and, 
by means of the other cord, covers 
the Falcon with the net at the mo- 
ment it has feized the prey ; the per- 
fon lying concealed behind fome 
ftones, or elfe lies flat on his belly, 
to elude the fight of the Falcon. 

As {oon as one is caught, it is ta- 
ken gently out of the net, for fear of 
breaking any of the feathers of the 
wings or tail; and a cap is placed 
over its eyes. If any of the tail fea- 
thers are injured, the falconers have 
the art of grafting others ; which fome- 
times has occafioned a needl¢fs mul- 
tiplication of {pecies. 

The Iceland Falcons are in the 
higheitefteem. ‘They will laft ten or 
twelve years; whereas thofe of Nor- 
way, and other countries, feldom are 
fit for {port after two or three years 
ufe. Yet the Norwegian Hawks were 
in old times in great repute in this 
kingdom, and even thowght bribes 
worthy ofaking. Geoftry Le Pierre, 
chief jufticiary, gave two good Nor- 
way Hawks to king John, that Wal- 
ter Le Madina might have leave to 
export a huadred weight of cheefe. 
John, the fon of Ordgar, gave a 
Norway Hawk to have the king’s re- 
queft to the king of Norway, to let 
him have his brother’s chattels ; and 
Ralf Havoc fined to king Stephen in 
two Girfals (Gyrfalcons) and two Nor- 
way Hawks, that he might hve the 
fame acquittance that his tather had. 

I cannot, fays Mr. Pennant, fix the 
precife time of the origin of falconry. 
‘The patlagein Ariitotle, and the epi- 
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am in Martial, do by nomeans fix 
it to the periods in which they wrote. 
The philofopher informs us, that 
* there was a diftrict in Thrace, in 
which the boys uied.to affemble at a 
certain time of the year, for the fake 
of bird-catching. That the {pot was 
much frequented by Hawks, which 
were wont to appear on hearing them- 
felves called: and would drive the 
little ‘birds into the bufhes, where 
they were caught by the children ; 
and that the Hawks would even fome- 
times take the birds and fling them 
to thefe young: fportimer ; who (af- 
ter finifhing their diverfion) gratefully 
beftowed on their affiftants part of 
their prey.’ This tale may have 
fome truth at the bottom; it being 
notoricus that Larks, and even Par- 
tridges, will, by the terror of a Hawk 
pafling over them, lie fo ftill as to 
juffer themfelves to be taken by any 
paflenger. Here ieems to have been 
no training of thete ‘Thracian Hawks, 
but a mere cafual concurrence of 
Hawks and {mall birds, which afford 
ed now and then an amufement to the 
youth of the country. ‘The thought 
exprefied on the ancient gem, of lit- 
tle Genii engaged in the-chace of 
Deer, affifted by an Eagle, may have 
originated from this ilory. 

The poet only defcribes another 
kind of bird-catching, in the follow- 
ing epigram on the fate of a Hawk ; 


Prado fuit volucrum, famulus nunc 
Aucupis, idem 

Decipit, et captas non fibi, me- 
ret, aves. 


By the word dcc‘pit, itis plain that the 
Hawk was not trained ; butwas mere- 
ly ufed as a itale, either to entice 
{mall birds under a net, or to the li- 
med twigs: the lait is a method itill 
in ufe in italy. The Italians call it 
Uccellare con la Civetia; for inttead of 
a Hawk, they place a {mall fpecies of 
Owl on a pole, in the middle of a 
field; and {urround it, at various dit 
tances, with lime twigs. ‘I'he {mall 
birds, from their itrange propenfity 
f© approach rapacious fowls, fly a- 


round, perch on the rods, and are 
taken in great numbers. A Hawk 
would ferve the purpole full as well. 
Pliny mentions the ufe of bird-lime ; 
and Longus, in his elegant romance 
of Daphnis and Chloe, employs the 
latter to catch little birds for his be- 
loved. 

1 cannot find any certainty of Hawks 
being trained for diveriion before the 
time of king Ethelbert, the Saxon 
monarch, who died in the year 760. 
He wrote into Germany for a brace 
of Falcons, which would fly at Crancs 
and bring them to the ground, as 
there were very few juch in Kent. 
This fhews hew ersoneous the opi- 
nion was, of thole who place it in the 
reign of the emperor Frederic Bar- 
baroffa, who was drowned in 1189. 
By the application of Ethelbert to 
Boniface, archbithop of Mentz, for 
the brace of Halcons, it is evident, 
that the diverfion was in perfection ia 
Germany betore the year 752, the 
time in which that prelate was mar- 
tyred by the Pagans. It feems to me 
highly probable, that falconry was 
invented in Scythia, and pailed from 
theace into the northern parts of u- 
rope. ‘Tartary is even at prefent cee 
lekrated for its fine breed of Falcons ; 
and the {port is in fuch general et- 
teem, that, according to Olearius, 
there was no hut but what had its Ea- 
gle or Falcon. ‘The boundlefs plains 
of that country are as finely adapted 
to the diverlion, as the wooded or 
mountainous nature of moit part of 
Europe is ill calculated for that rapid 
amuitenient. ; 

The antiquity of falconry in Tar- 
tary is evinced by the exhibition of 
the {port on the very ancient tombs 
found in that country; if which are 
ficured horfemen at full fpeed, with 
Hawks on their hands: others again 
in the fame attitude, difcharging their 
arrows at their game, in the very man- 
ner of the ancient Scythians. 

From Germany, falconry got foot- 
ing in England ; aad became fo fa- 
voured a diverfion, that even fangui- 
nary laws were enacted tor the pre- 
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fervation of rapacious fowls. Ed- 
ward ITI made it death for the fteal- 
ing of a Hawk: and to take its eggs, 
even in a perfon’s own ground, was 
punifhable by a fine at the king’s 
. pleafure, and imprifonment for a year 
and a day. In the reign of James I, 
the amuiement was carried to fuch an 
extravagant pitch, that Sir Thomas 
Monfon is faid to have given a thou- 
fand pounds for a caft of Hawks. 

The Gofhawk Falcon is likewife 
one of the beft for falconry. They 
abound in Siberia and Kamtfchatka. 
They extend to the river Amur ; and 

are ufed by the emperor of China in 
his {porting progrefies, attended by 
his grand talconer, and a thoufand of 
the fubordinate. Every bird has a 
filver plate faflened to its foot, with 
the name of the falconer who had the 
charge of it; that in cafe it fhould be 
lott, it might be brought to the pro- 
per perion: but if he could not be 
found, the bird is delivered to ano- 
ther oficer, called the guardian of 
loft birds ; who keeps it till it is de- 

panded by the falconer to whom it 
belonged. That this great officer 
may the more readily be found, a- 
mong the army of hanters, who at- 
tend the emperor, he erecis a ftandard 
in the mott confpicuous place. 

The emperor often carries a Hawk 
on his hand, to let fly at any game 
which preients itfelf; which are ufual- 
iy Pheafants, Partridges, 
Cranes. Marco Polo faw tis diver- 
fion about the year 1269; a proof of 
its antiquity in thefe parts, when it 
formed fo regular and princely an ef- 
tablithment im the fate of this great 
eattern monarch ; the origin of which 
might have been m fome long prece- 
ding age. ‘Dhe cuftom of carrying a 
Falcon extended to many ceurtrics, 
and was efleemed 2 ditinétion of a 
ruan of rank. "The Welsh had a fay- 
tog, that you may know 2 gentlemun 
by his Hawk, Herfe and Grevhound. 
Tarét, a perfon of rank feldom went 
without one on his hand. Haro!d, 
afterwards king of Enyland, is paint- 
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Quails, or 


baffy, with a Hawk on his hand, and 
adog under his arm. Henry VI is 
reprefented at his nuptials, attended 
by a nobleman and his Falcon. Even 
the ladies were not without them, in 
earlier times ; for in an ancient fculp- 
ture in the church of Milton Abbas, 
in Dorfetfhire, appears the confort of 
king Athelitan with a Falcon on her 
royal fit tearing a bird: and, ‘per 
haps to indulge his queen in her paf- 
fion for the diverfion, he demanded 
of my countrymen (befides an ime 
menfe tribute) fome of their moft ex- 
cellent Hounds, and of their bef 
Hawks : which proves the high efteem 
in which our Dogs and Falcons were. 
held in thofe early days. 

Among the varieties of Falcons, 
Mr. Pennant enumerates the Cine- 
reous Eagle. 

Thefe birds prey on young Seals, 
which they feize as they are floating 


on the water ; but oft-times, by fix- . 


ing their talons in an old one, they 
are overmatched, and drawn down to 
the bottom, {creaming horribly. They 
feed alfo on fith, efpecially the Lump- 
fith, and a/ort of Trout; on Ptar- 
miigans, Auks, and Fider Ducks. 
They fit on the top of rocks, atten- 
tive to the motion of the diving birds, 
aud, with quick eyes, obferve their 
courfe by the bubbles which rife to 
the furface of the water, and catch 
the fowls as they rife for breath. 

The Greenlanders ufe their fkins 
for cloathing, next to their bodies. 
They eat the fiehh, and keep the bill 
and feet foramulets, ‘They kill thein 
with the bow, or take them in nets, 
placed in the fnow, properly baited ; 
or tempt them by the fat of Seals, 
which the Eagles eat to an excels; 
which occaiions fuch a torpidity as to 
make them 2n eafy prey. 

' Another fpecies of the Falcon ig 
the Cryiag Eagle, which is found in 
many puits of Europe, but not in 
Scandinavia: it is frequent in Rufha 
and Sibiria, and extends even to 
Kamtichatka. It islefs generous and 
ipirited than other Eagles; and is 
perpe ually making 2 plaintive noife, 
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from which it was ftyled by the an- 
cients Planga & Clanga; and Ana- 
taria, from its preying on Ducks, 
which Pliny deicribes with great ele- 
gance. The Arabs ufed to train it 
for the chace; but its quarry was 
Cranes, and other birds; the more 
generous Eagle being flown at An. 
telopes, and various quadrupeds. 
This fpecies was even ittelf an object 
of diverfion ; and made the game of 
even fo {mall a Falcon as the Sparrow 
Hawk : which would purfue it with 
great eagernefs, foar above, then fail 
on the Eagle, and, faftening with its 
talons, keep beating it about the 
head with its wings, till they both fell 
together to the ground. This Sir 
John Chardin has feen practifed about 
Tauris. 

Of the Dufky Falcon mentioned 
above, it is remarkable, that they have 
frequent difputes with the Raven, but 
feldom come off victors ; tor the Raven 
will, on being attacked, fling itfelf 
on its back ; and, either by defend- 
ing itfelf with its claws, or by cal]- 
ing, with its croaking, numbers of 
ethers to its help, oblige the Falcon 
to retire. The Greenlanders ufe the 
fkin, among many others, for their 
inner garments; the wings for 
brufhes; the feet for amulets: but 
{eldom eat the flefh, unlefs compelled 
by hunger. 

It is alfo a native of Iceland. 

The Kite Falcons are obferved in 
vaft nugbers about Cairo, where they 
ere extremely tame, and feed even on 
dates. They alfo breed there; fo 
that, contrary to the nature of other 
rapacious birds, they encreafe and 
multiply twice in the vear; once in 
the mild winters of Egypt, and a 
fecond time in the fummers of the 
north, !t makes its appearance in 
Greece in the fpring; and in the 
early ages, fays Ariflophanes, ¢ it 
governed that country ; and men fell 
on their knees when they were fir!t 
bleffed with the fight of it, becaufe 
it pronounced the flight of winter, 
and told them to begin to fheer their 
vernal fleeces. ‘I'he Crane likewile, 
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by its autumnal departure, warns the 
mariner to hang up his rudder, and 
take his reft, and every prudent man 
to provide their winter garments: 
and the Swallow again informed them 
when they were to pat on thofe of 
fummer. Thus, adds the chorus of 
birds, are we to you as Ammon, Do- 
dona, Apollo :’ meaning, in thofe early 
days, that man confulted only thefe 
natural calendars, and needed no 
other than what they took from the 
flight of birds, or the flowering of 
plants. 

The Black Eagle is a generous, 
fpirited, and docile bird. The in- 
dependent ‘fartars ‘train it for the 
chace of Hares, Foxes, Antelopes, 
and even Wolves. The ufe is of 
confiderable antiquity. Marco Polo, 
the great traveller of 1269. obferved 
and admired the diverfion of the great 
cham of Tartary ; who had feveral 
Eagles, which were applied to the 
fame purpofes as they are at prefent. 
I mutt add, that the ‘Tartars etteem 
the feathers of the tail as the belt they 
have for pluming their arrows. 

The White-headed Eagle preys on 
Fawns, Pigs, Lambs, and fith: it is 
the terror of the Olprey, whofe motions 
it watches. The moment the latter has 
ferzed a fith, the former purfues till the 
Ofprey drops its prey; which, with 
amazing dexterity, it catches before 
it falis to the ground, be the diitance 
ever fo great. This is matter of great 
amufement to the inhabitants of North 
America, who often watch their aérial 
contetts. ‘This fpecies frequently at- 
tends the fportfman, and fnatches up 
the game he has fhot, before he can 
reach it. é; 

‘l'hefe birds build in vaft decayed 
cypreffes, or pines, impending over 
the fea, or fome great river, in com- 
pany with Olpreys, Herons, and 
other birds: and their nefits are fo 
numerous, as to refemble a rookery. 
The nefts are very large, and very 
fetid by reafon of the relick of -their 
prey. Lawton fays, they breed very 
often, laying again under their callow 
voung ; whofe warmth hatches the 

eggs. 
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eggs. In Bering’s ifle they make 
their nefts on the cliffs, near jix fect 
wide, and one thick; and lay ‘two 
eggs in the beginning of July. 

The Ofprey, or Fifhing Hawk, 
netwithftanding it is fo perfecuted by 
the Bald Eagle, yet it always keeps 
near its haunts. It is a fpecies of 
vait quicknefs of fight; and will fee 
a fith near the furface from a great 
diftance : defcend with prodigious ra- 
pidity, and carry the prey with an 
exulting fcream high into the air. 
The Eagle hears the note, and in- 
ftantly attacks the Ofprey; who 
drops the fith, which the former 
catches before it can reach the ground, 
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orwater. It fometimes happens that 
the Ofprey perifhes in taking its prey ; 
for if it chances to fix its talons in an 
over-grown fifh, it is drawn under 
water before it can difengage itfelf, 
and is drowned. 

It is very frequent as low on the 
Wolga as the tract between Syfran 
and Saratoff, where they are faid to 
be the fupport of the Ern Eagle, as 
they are of the White-tailed Eagle in 
America, each living by the labours 
of the Ofprey. ‘The Tartars have a 
fuperitition, that a wound from its 
claws is mortal, either to man or fifh, 
and confeqtently dreads it attack. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


To the Evitor of the UniversaL Macazine. 


SIR, 

A Reader of periodical publica, 

tions will form fome kind o 
judgment, not only of their refpec- 
tive, but comparative merits. As 
this judgment will much depend on 
a perfon’s peculiar caft of mind, pru- 
dence will dictate to him fome degree 
of caution in publifhing his opinion. 
While the antiquary and politician 
find entertainment in one, the ftu- 
dent of nature, life, and manners, 
will perufe another with equal plea- 
fure. ‘Though the length of time, 
through which a publication hath fc- 
cured an extenfive circulation, is not 
the criterion of its real merit, it is a 
prefumptive argument in favour of 
the care, fpirit, and principles with 
which it is conducted. While the 
mean and mercenary have availed 
themfelves of the errors and miltakes 
in religious matters, on the one hand, 
into which not a few of their fellow- 
fubjects have fallen ; and the diffipa- 
tion, licentioufnefs, and turn for 
fcandal and defamation, too preva- 
lent, on the other; their productions 
have been, for the moit part, fhort- 
lived, foon buried in their own athes. 
While .the comparative fum of real 
virtue in different ages is a queftion 
not eafily refolved, it can, | think, 
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admit of no debate, that there is 
more chaftity in the public tafte in 
this age than in fome that have often 
been preferred to it, and which did, 
certainly, exhibit many great and 
ftriking examples of every virtue. 
Whatever fecret iniquities may now 
be committed; however innocence 
may be feduced and betrayed; and 
conjugal ties, the moft intimate and 
facred, broken ; it is ftill plain, that 
the public at large will not counte- 
nance them either in the amufements 
of the theatre, or the produétions of 
authors. With pleafing fatisfaction 
we obferve, that the public opinion 
is decidedly againft flavith principles, 
an intolerant {pirit, and every thing 
that is mean and bafe, whether in the 
low or higher ranks of life, whatever 
may be the real ftate of morality in 
this kingdom. And, upon this ground, 
I muit difcern the fuperior chance of 
thofe literary produétions which, like 
your’s, are avowedly and uniformly 
on the fide of public and private vir- 
tue, and render information and en- 
tertainment fubfervient to it. 

To flatter or be flattered is too re. 
pugnant to my own difpofition to 
permit me do it on any occafion ; nor 
can I think fo meanly of Ze Contem- 

plative 
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plative Philofopher, or any gentleman 
concerned in your monthly publica- 
tion, as to fuppofe it would be ac- 
ceptable incente. sar perhaps, 
fomewhat more of a_philofophical 
turn than many of your readers, I 
may have wifhed, at times, a more 
minute and laboured inveftigation of 
fome fubjects in the natural, vegeta- 
ble, and animal world, to which the 
Contemplative Philofopher hath di- 
rected the attention of the public. 
But I mean not to diétate; nor dare 
I fay that the readers of Magazines, 
in general, would be more entertain- 
ed or improved by what would have 
been a gratification to myfelf and 
fome others, than they now are. I 
fhould not, however, do juftice to the 
Univerfal Magazine, or myfelf, if I 
did not ‘teftify my warm approbation 
of your mode of direéting the thoughts 
of your numerous readers from na- 
ture to nature’s God; and taking 
every occafion that offers, in the dit- 
ferent months and feafons; or frem 
an attention to the fenfes, powers and 
faculties of man, to bring Hin for- 
ward to view who hath all the grand 
movements of nature in his hand; 
who may be {een in every thing ; 
who {peaks in every thing; and is 
ever acting for the general good. 
Philofophy, in all its refearches, owes 
its main importance and dignity to 
the refpeét it hath to Him who is the 
life and informing principle of the 
univerfe, the voluntary author of all 
the felicity the variows ranks of crea- 
tures enjoy, and on whole {miles and 
approbation the happinefs of every 
human being maftdepend. ‘Though 
we perufe no periodical publications 
with either a view or a wifh to find 
theological fyftems, creeds, or dii- 
putes ; it will ever be deemed an act 
friendly to human-kind, and well 
worthy the philofopher, biographer, 
antiquary, hiftorian, and anatomift, 
to render their refpegtive. refcarches 
fubfervient (like the immortal New- 
ton) to the honour of that great Be- 
ing from whom their powers of in- 
veltigation proceeded, and thole va- 
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rious and aftonifhing objects that em- 

loy them. However religion may 

ave been difguifed——in whatever 
garb it may often appear—in whatever 
colours it may have been painted by 
the defigning or unfkilful ; the parent 
muft with it for his children — the 
true patriot, for his country at large ; 
and the really wife and eftimable a- 
mong men will ever be its warm and 
united advocates and votaries. 

The degree in which knowledge is 
diffufed through all ranks in this king- 
dom mutt be a fource of pleafure to 
every individual who makes the in- 
tercit of his country his own: and it 
is natural to enquire to what caufes 
this is to be attributed. While vari. 
ous things have contributed their 
part, it may, perhaps, be found, on 
enquiry, that fome things, deemed 
iaconfiderable in themfelves, may 
have made large contributions to that 
knowledge and information which give 
this country its fuperiority, in no {mall 
degree, among the nations of Europe, 
Much praife, and many thanks, 
are certainly due to thofe public 
teachers of chriftianity who have, 
with care and attention, inveftigated 
the mott important truths, and made 
the difcharge of thofe duties that be- 
long to their high office, a ferious 
bulinefs: and to thofe ftudious men 
who have availed themfelves of the 
advantage of the prefs to communi- 
cate their acquired knowledge in vo- 
lumes of the folio or quarto fize: 
and though my own reading hath 
principally lain in books defended by 
leather or pafteboard; yet I fcruple 
not to fay that periodical works of 
imaller fize, lefs formidable in their 
appearance, and of eafier purchafe, 
fuch as Magazines, and I add, al- 
manacks and new{papers, have con- 
tributed ‘in 2 much greater degree 
than is commonly imagined, not only 
to a fpirit of enquiry, and ‘love of 
conititutional freedom, but to gene- 
ral knowledge and information. ‘That 
variety in fubjeéts they contain, gra- 
tifies the natural wiih of the human 
mind, and furnifhes fomething fuited 
te 
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to the tafte of every reader. That 
entertainment they are (when proper- 
ly conducted) adapted to afford, is a 
prevailing motive to read them ; and 
the {mall expence at which they may 
be procured, puts them into the hands 
of multitudes who would not think of 
purchafing larger volumes. I may 
alfo add, that the fketches they occa- 
fionally give of very interefting fub- 
jeéts may excite in many a with and 
inclination for deeper refearches ; 
and thus a foundation be laid for no 
inconfiderable acquifitions : and I may 
not be fingular in my opinion when | 
fay that reading itfelf (a thing of fo 
much moment to the enlightening of 
an age) is become far more general 
among us, from the with of fuch in- 
formation and entertainment as the 
publications in queftion are calcula- 
ted to furnifh. 

Having faid thus much, Mr. Edi- 
tor, in favour of fuch publications as 
emgage your time and attention, I 
have a claim to be forgiven if I re- 
queft you to advert to this circum- 
ftance, that the whole I have faid 
goes on this fuppofition that plea/ure 
and profit, the entertaining and the 
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ufeful, be made infeparable compa- 
nions. For your readers to become 
knowing, is one thing; to become 
aie, another. Ina publication which 
hath entertainment avowedly as one 
of its objects, and which is, certain. 
ly, requilite to fecure an extenfive 
{pread, there is an evident tempta- 
tion to be guarded againft. As the 
young are no inconfiderable clafs of 
your readers, it is a matter of mo- 
ment that while they are pleafed they 
may be improved, and that nothing 
may be ever admitted that may raife 
a bluth on the cheek of innocence, 
or caule a {mile at the expence of re- 
ligion or virtue. While on this plan 
your periodical publication fhall con- 
tinue to be conducted, it will have 
my hearty wifh for its yet more wide- 
ly extended circulation, and (if judg- 
ed acceptable) the occafional contri- 
bution of your conftant reader, 

Cambridge, 
Dec. 25; 1787. Puro. 

*,* The future favours of this 
Correfpondent will be extremely ac- 
ceptable. ' 


THE BRITISH MUSE. 


VERSES tothe Memory of a young 
GENTLEMAN. 


WHERE filver Avon's gently flowing 
ftream 

Nuriés_ the tender thought to nature’s 
theme ; 

And, as the glides along the flowery meads, 

In infant reafon’s ear attentive reads 

Full many a leffon, whence the liftning 
mute 

May entertainment or inftruftion chufe ; 

In humble ftation born, by heav'n defign’d, 

As emblematic of their mutual mind, 

Two fav'rite children of affe€tion’s tribe 

Their earlieit breath of being did imbibe. 

The maid was Anna call'd; the ftripling’s 
rame se 

Was Joleph; both enroll’d in fcripture 
fame. 

In early life bright genius mark'd the boy, 

And found him many fecret hours employ ; 

Fis daily tatk with eale perform’d at {choul, 

Joyful he took his pencil and his rule, 


Strait to his chamber hied with eager hatte, 

There unmolefted gratify'd his taite. 

By genuine inft n&tive {cience taught, 

None {aw his work till to perfe€tion brought; 

H's fteady hand, {0 accurately true, 

The landfcape, portrait, or the hiit ry, 
drew ; 

You f{carce the copy fiom th’ engraving 
knew. 

Or, if his fancy form'd the new defign, 

Exaé& proportion finifh’d every line. 

Oh, had a train of years his {kill matur'd, 

His tiling genins had his fame enfur'd ; 

But wifiiom infinite had fo ordain‘d, 

That ere his twentieth year he had at .in’d, 

Death came, by, heav’n commiffion’d, to 
deitroy 

His. parents darling hopes and fifter’s joy. 

Tender his fiame, and delicate his make, 

Long time affeétion’s fears had been a- 
wake : 

Each feeble ftep was watch'd with anxious 
eye, 

And every pan'ing breath produc'd a fighs 

Wa 
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With all the fondnefs of a fifter’s love, 

Th’ indulgent fympathifing Anna ftrove 

To eafe a pains, to foothe his 

rief, 

And to Gomer each kind relief; 

But all in vain ; for till his ftrength de- 
clin’d, 

Till, with a chearful hope, and willing 
mind, 

His foul to God his Saviour he refign’d. 

Does nature weep? let the dear tribute flow, 

For tears affwage our grief and leffen woe. 

But Anna, when the neighb’ring waters 


rile, 
Swell'd by ‘the floods difcharging from the 
ies. 
Tho’ eaten bounds can fearce confine 
the tide, 
Obferve, how foon the deluge does fubfide. 
So when His hand that rules the tempeft 


pours 

From gathering clouds affliftion’s heavy 
fhow’rs, 

Let not the current of your tears prevail, 

But ttem the torrent with religion’s fail. 

Th’ impetuous ttorms which inundate 

the plain 

Soak thro’ the ground, and reach the hid- 
den grain 5 

Nourifh’d and fed the fpringing corn ap- 
pears, 

And freth fucceffive fhowers fill the ears. 

Ripen’d, we reap rich treafure from the 


> 
Which without rain the earth would never 


vield. 

’Tis thus, the feeds of grace, fown in our 
hearts, 

Are cherifh’d by the bleflings heaven im- 


parts ; 
Bleffings convey’d in forrow's dark dif- 


guile, 
Which yet the eye of faith can fee and 


prize, 
Thefe caufe the precious feed to take deep 
root, 
Flourith and bear an hundred fold of fruit; 
* The work which grace and wifdom un- 
derrake, 
* Eternal mercy never will forfake :” 
God will our hearts (where late the feed 
was fown) 
With a full harveit of bright glory crown. 
Bath, 
Jan. 3, 1788. 


S$ ON G. 
Said to be written by Lapy CRAVEN. 
W HILE filent paffion tole along 


Like fubterranean ftreams, 
You faw the flood drive gently on, 
Aad ne'er withdrew your beams. 


Amicus. 


But when the wond'rous tide, with force, 
You found encroaching nigh; 

Phyllis, to fun its headlong courfe, 
You from the fhove did fly. 

Fie! tim’rous Fair one, pr’ythee flay, 
And don’t refufe to fail ; 

Thy veffel can’t be caft away 
By Love's officious gale. 


To MIRA on hr WEDDING-DA¥: 
By Mr. WEBB. 


ASs UME, my verfe, thy wonted art, 
While all in expe€tation ftand, 
Canft thou not paint the willing heart 
That coyly gives the trembling hand ? 


Canft thou not fummon from the ky 
Soft Venus and her milk white doves? 
Mark—in an eafy yoke they fly, 


An emblem of unfever'd loves. 


Now, Mira, art thou pale with fear ; 
Look not, thou {weetnefs, thus forlorn; 

She fniles—and now {uch tints appear 
As fteal upon the filver morn. 


Quick, Hymen, to the temple lead ; 
Cuvid, thy victory ie : : 

In bluthes rofe the contcious maid ; 
Trutft me, fhe’ll fet in bluthes too. 


Well may the lover fondly gaze 

On thy bright cheek and bloom of youth, 
Impatient of the calmer praife 

Of fweetnefs, innocence, and truth. 


Yet thefe thall to thy lateft hour, 
Thefe only thall fecure thy blifs: 
When the pale lip hath loft its power 

Thefe thall give ne€tar to the kifs. 


Toa LADY, 
With a Prefent of Pope’s Works. 
T HE Lover oft to pleafe fome faithlef 
d 


ame, 
With vulgar prefents feeds the dying flame, 
Then adds a verfe—of flighted vows com- 
Jains, 
While heme giver and the gift difdains. 
Thefe ftrains to thee no idle fuit commend, 
On whom gay loves with chalte defires 
attend ; 
Nor fancied exceilence, nor amorous care, 
Prompts to ra‘h praile, or feels with fend 
efpair. 
Enotigh, if th fair volumesfind accefs s 
Then the gv eat poet's lays fhall beft exprefs; 
Thy beautcous image there thou may’ 
regard, 
Which ftnkcs with modeft awe the meaneft 
Bard. 
Sure hadhe living view'd thy tender youth 
The bluth cf honayr, «nd the grace of 
trufa ‘ 


Ne'ar 
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Ne’er with Belinda’s charms his fong had 


glow'd, 
But fromehy form the Jov'd idea flow'd; 
: llis wanton fative ne’er the fex had {corn‘d! 
For thee—by virtue and the Mule adorvd. 


ODE forthe NEW YEAR, 


Written by Mr. Warton, and ft to 
Mufic by Mr. Parsons. 


RUPE was the pile, and maffy- 
proof, 
That frit uprear'd its haughty roof 
On Windior’s brow fublime, in warlike 
ftate ; 
The Norman tyrant’s jealous hand 
The giant-fabric proudly plann’d : 
With recent vitory elate, 
* On this majeftic fteep, he cried, 
A regal fortvefs, threatening wide, 
Shall ipread my terrors to thediftant hills ; 
Its formidable fhade fhall throw 
Far o'er the broad expanfe below, 
Where winds yon mighty flood, andam- 
ply fills 
With flowery verdure, or with goldem 
ran, 
The fairett fields that deck my new do, 
maip ! y 
Arid London's towers, that reach the 
watchman’ eye, re 
Shall fee with conftious awe my bulwarks 
climb thé fky.” 


Unchang’'d, through many a hardy 
race, 


Stood the rough dome, in fullen, 


. 








| ‘ grace ; 

Stil] on its angry front defiance frown*d : 
Thoygh monarchs kept. their ttase 
within, ; 
Still munnur'd with the martial din 
The gloomy gate-way’s arch pron 
j found ; 

And armed forms, in airy rows, 
Bent o'er the battlements their bows, 
~ And blood -ftain’d banners crown’d its 
1 hoftile head ; 
: And oft its hoary ramparts wore 
The rugged {cars of cor fi&t fore 
i What time pavilion’d on the neighb’ring 
mead, 
Th’ indignant barons rang’d in bright 
‘ arra 
Their feudal aeadain cur defpotic fway; 
And leagu'd'a Briton’s birthright to ree 
ftore, , 
Fiom Joun’s reluctant grafp the roll of 
; freedom bore. 


When lo, the king that wreath'd 

his thield t 
With lillies pluck’d on Crefly’s 
field, 


Heav'd fiom its bafe the mouldering 
Neyman frame!— 
New glory eloath’d the exulting 
it ep, ‘ 
The portals tower'd: with ampler 
{weep ; 
And valour’s foften’d genius came, 
Here held his pomp, and trail’d the 
yall 
Of elaonpl thro’ the trophied hall ; 
And war was clad awhile in gorgeous 
weeds ; 
Amid the martial pageantries, 
While beauty’s giance adjudg’d the 
rize, : 
And beam'c’ fweet influence on heroic 


$. 
Nor long, e’er HENR y's holy zeal, to 
breathe 
A milder charm upon the fcenes beneath,, 
Rear’d in the wat'ry glade his claffic 
fhrine, 
And call‘d his ttripling-quire, to woo the 
willing mine. 


To this imperial feat to lend 
Its pride fupreme, and nobly blend 
Britith magnificence with attic art ; 
Proud Caitle, to thy banner’d 
lowers, 
Lo! Pi&uwe bids her glowing 
powers 
Their bold hifloric groups impart : 
She bids th’ illuminated pane, 
Along thy lofty- vaulted fane, 
~ Shed thedim blaze of radiance richly clear. 
Soll may firch arts of peace engage 
Their att care ! an thould the 


; " kage 
Of war to battle roufe the new-born year, 
» Britain ayifg, and wake the flumb’ring 
re, 
+ Vindidtive dart thy quick-rekindling ire} 
Or, arm’d to ftrike, in mercy fpare, the 


’ foe ; 
And lift thy thundering hand, and then 
withhold the blow ! 


An INDIAN ECLOGUE, 
‘NO T with move haile the panting doe 


removes 

© To clofer coverts and more diftant groves, 

¢ When on her haunts the prowling wolves 
encroach, 

© And tainted hréezes tell the foe’s approach, 

‘Then Tuxa flies his Agathol to meet, 

¢ And lay his fylvan trophies at her feet.” 

Thus fang Gatuxa, ‘mid the echoing grove, 

While a poplars dearut the tale of 

e€ 


ve. 

Oh ! happyanorn, fupremely bleft, he ctjes, 

When Ag ithol fixii met my. —* 
"Twas 
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"Twas on the day. that-jcy unrival’d 
TeIgNs, 

And oe the fair were gather’d on the 
plains, 

Wie 5 ngs Mingo led his bride 


And. ‘ecking pleafure rul'd the ‘feftive 
da 


But fee! the comes ! my Agathola comes ! 

How fhines her forehead, “and how flim 
her thumbs ! 

What heav'nly charms: her tawny breafts 
unfold ! 

And neck more yellow than Poruvien 
gold! 

High thro’ her nefe a painted feather 
hung, 

Words, fmooth as acorns, dropping from 
her tongte, 

Over -her fleek form with decent care was 


pread 
A eni blanket, ftrip’d with blue and 


While 1 bits of tin and brafs upon. her 

tees, 
With melting clatter, tinkle as the goes. 

But ah! how fruitlefs are th’ attempts to 
draw 

A perfe@ “femblance of my _peerlefs 
fquaw. 

Full long the nymph, by nobleit motives 
fway'd, 

Withftood my fuit, while ling’ring in the 
fhade ; 

But when bright glory rais'd the tribe to 
arms, 

Arid all the foreft rung with ‘loud alanns, 

She willing follow'd all the fultry day, 

Nor weep'd, nor grumbled, at the tedious 


way; 
And, urg’d by her, I drew the twanging 
bo 


Ws 
With tenfold ardour en the flying foe. 
VERSES, 


Addrefled to Mrs. TRIMMER, on her 
Publication entitled, ‘ The Servants’ 
Friend’. 


ba unafpiring worth thy mind be- . 


trays, 
And in fuch humble guife thy fenfe ap- 


The Male 2 abafh’d, prefents her timid 
lays, 

And while the writes, thy modeft cenfure 
fears. 


Yet the no flattering, fervila homage pays, 
To wealth and pen ne'er her lyre 
was ftru 
The virtue that demands an honeft praife, 
She deems as worthy only to be fung. 


Religion, morals, 
Ta fant minds expanding, thou fralt . 
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‘Yet what th’ applaufe the paet’s verde dif. 


P 
“Toths: whieh beams within thy cor 
{cious brea, 
When thy benevelence aromnd furvevs, 


¢nuteers throigh thy ufeful talents 
blefs. 


fofter’d in thy fchoo!, 


fee ; 
Authority fh: iit learn a gentler rnfe, 
And fervitude owe’ faith and truth to 
thee. 


The village fwain, enchanted with thy 


thee; 
Thy precepts thall reftore a golden age, 
And back tohamlets bring—fimplicity. 


: pages 
Shall catch the glow of virtue firft from 


Thele, the examples of thy moral pen, 
Shall raile thy glory to an heavenly 
fame ; 
Nor thou alone the plaudits gain of men, 
Approving Angels fhall record thy 
name. 


And in that awful, that tremendous day, 
When life’s accounts by mercy are ie- 
view'd, 


Thy judge's praife fhall all thy labours 


pay, 
Shall own thee faithful, and pronounce 
the good. 


INVITATION toa FRIEND, 
SONNET. 
By MiB SEwaro. 
st NCE dark December throuds the 
fhorten’d day, 
And fto:my winds are howling in their 
ire, 
Why com‘ not thou, who always 
can*f in! ‘pire 
The foul of cheerfulnefs, and heft array 
A fullen hour in finiles? O hatte to pay 
Thefprightly vifit fullen hours require!— 
Around the circling walis a glowing fire 
Shines !—but it vainly fhines, in this 
delay 
To b'end thy fpirit’s gay Promethean light, 
Come then at Science’ and at Friendthip’s 
call, 
Their vow'd difciple—come, for they 
invite ; 
The focial powers without thee languifh 
all ; 
Come, that I may not hear the winds 
of night, 
Nor covnt the heavy eve-drops as they 
fall. 


F 2 In- 


. 
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Sa(eription for a Dia, which was ordered 
by a Genilemen of Bondvill, in the 
Kingdom of Iveland, to be fet up on his 
Monument. 


N O marble pomp, no monumental 
praife ; 
My tomb this c:al ; epitaph the’e lays, 


“Price ane! low mould’ring clay but ill agree ; 


Dath levels me to beggars; kings to me. 


Alive, inttru&tion was my work each day 5 
Dead, I perlift, initruétion to convey. 
Hear, yeader, mark (perhaps now in thy 
prime) . 
The ftealing fteps of never-ftanding time; 
Thou'lt be whst J am; catch the prefent 


hour ; oe 
Employ that well, for that’s within thy 
pow'r. 


An Account of a curtoys Custom at Walfall, i# Staffordfhire. 


To the Epitor of the UniversaL MaGazine, 


SIR, 


Having fen an Account in your Magazine for Auguft laf, of a fingular 
Cuftom at Wet Wickham, ix Kent, { hope the following curious Micount of a@ 
Cujtom at Walfall, in Staffordfhire, will not be unacceptable to your Readers. 


Jan. 3, 1788. 


N the Chriftmas holydays, two perfons, 
appointed by the corporation, vifit eve- 
ry houfé in this parifh, and pay to every 
p:ifon refident therein at that time (ian, 
woman and child, sich and poor) ore 
penny, vifitors and travellers not excepted. 
‘The money ig paul out of the corporation 
eftates, at Baicot, in Warwickfhire. Con- 
cerning the origuy of th:s fingular cuitom 
the vu'gar tradition is, that in ancient 
times, cn a Tavelfib Eve, a gentleman 
riding through ths town, heard a child 
cys when enquiring the caufe, he was 
told that it cried for bread; upon which, 
through tendern-fs and compaffion, he 
immediately declared, that in furure no 
man, woman or child, in Walfall, fhould 
cry for bread on a Twelfth Eve; and, 
therefore, he gave his eltates at Bafcot to 
the town of Walfall, for the purpole of 
giving to every inhabitant on Twelfth Eve, 
for ever, a penny to buy bread. 

But the true caufe of the cuftom feems 
to avite in the days of popery, when to eyery 
inhabitant, on Iwelfth Eve, was given a 
penny, in order to excite them to knecl down 
and pray for the {u's of Thomas Mofeley, 
and Margaret h's wife, the donors of the 
Balcot eflates to the town of Walfall. 

In the year 1786, it took upwards of 
6ol. to difcharge the dole, but in the 30th 
Henry VIII, 7]. 10s. od. difcharged it. 

There is the following account of this 
dele in a pamphlet publithed with a copy 
of the charter of Waltall. 

 [ find not any mention of Moieley’s 
dole till the 30th Henry VIIE. The fame 
year, Thomas Nowell, one of the matters 
of the guiat of St. John Baptift, claimed 
allowanee 0: 175. 4¢, upon his account 


lam, Se. AFrignp at WaLsatt. 


for that dole paid to Sir es Dudley, 
pofleifor of the ecclefiattical rights of the 
monaflery of Hales-Owen, to procure an 
anniverfary by the reiigious men of the 
monaftery for the fouls of Thomas Mofeley 
and his wife. He alfo claimed allowance 
of 158. 4d. for an anniverfary in the 
parith church of Walfall. 

* The mafters of the guild, being thiee, 
received the rents, and kept courts at Baf+ 
cat, but made theiy accounts to the mayor, 

“In the sth of Edward VI, the mafter 
and warden ceafed, and then there was a 
warden, who received the rents, &c. and 
that is cur town warden.—In 1593, the 
town warden reccived of Thomas Gray- 
goofe for rent, tor which Richard Arrow- 
fmith denied payment, 1s. 8d. Richard 
Addamfon, warden. 

“Though in Henry the VIITth’s time 
this dole was called Mofeley-dole, yet it 
is but a yearly benevolence of our town, 
which they may continue or withhold at 
pleafure; for there is no fuch dole given 
by Moiéley, either by feoffment or will ; 
only the town, by way of gratitude,” be- 
caute he had heen fo gcod a henefaétor, in 
giving his lands in Warwickfhire to the 
town, diftributed yearly a general dole, 
upon Twelfth Eve, to young and old, 
rich and poor ; andthe belJiman went about 
that day with his bell, exciting all to 
kneel down, and pray for the fouls of 
Thomas Mofeley and Margaret his wife— 
And this is the original of the dole.” 

Sorhe years go, the corporation with- 
held the payment of the dole, as they 
thought they had a right to do ; but the 
populace by riots, &c. compelled them to 
continue it. . 


Curious 
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Curious ANECDOTES and OBSERVATIONS re/peéling various Parts 
of Germany. 


Thefe Anecdotes and Objervations are feleced from Travels through Germany, 
in a Series of Letters, written in German, by the Baron Riclbeck, and 
tranflated by the late Rev. Mr. Maty, in Three Volumes O@avo. Although’ 
the Author is a Native of Wirtemburg, in Germany, he thought proper 10 
affume the CharaGer of a Frenchman. He treats his fuppofed Countrymen, 
however, with great Severity; but be often writes with that Sprightline/s 
of Manner which diftinguifoes them, and which renders his Letters very intercft- 


ing and entertaining, 
TRAVELLING. 
HAVING fometimes been fo kind as to 


allow me a genius for the obfervation 
of men and manners, you may reafonsbly 
expeét fomething more in my letters than 
what you have commonly met with in our 
French and Englith travellers. Thefe, ine 
deed, have ufuilly been gentlemen, who 
having travelled in clofe poft-chaifes to the 
great courts, as if (as Yorick fays) they 
were riding poft from death, have given us 
the few anecdotes they have picked up, ei- 
ther at the pott-houfe, whilft they were 
changing hories, or from their bankers, or 
from their opera-girls, as true accounts of 
the ftate of manners, legiflation, religion, 
é&c. of the country. 
A man who would know all orders of 
p'e, fhould mix with them all ; but this 
13 what a common traveller feldom cither 
can or will do; on the contrary, they are 
generally compelled to live in a narrow cir- 
cle, where they hear of nothing but the 
pleafures and occupations of the company ; 
therefore, again, a man muft be a ftudious 
traveller by profeffion, to enter into the pe- 
culiarities of a whole people. After all, 
Jet him be ever fo willing, and ever fo well 
repared, he will find it more difficult to 
tow Germany than any other country ; 
for it is not here as. in France, where, as 
all ape the manners of the capital, by go- 
ingethi‘her you fee all, as it were, in the 
compais of a nut-fhell. In Germany there 
is no town which igulates the manners of 
the whole, but the country is divided into 
a numberlefs variety of large and finall 
ftates, differing fiom each other in religion, 
government, opinions, &c. and which have 
no band of union whatever, except their 
tommon languge. 


Banks OF THE RHINE, 


I amufed myfelf as we travelled along 
the banks of the Rhine, with confidering 
the idea perions whe live in the great Part- 


fian world entertain of what they call with 
us le Nord. I had been led into this by 
the gafconade of M. Be, and the fight 
of the German poft-map. Here, then, 
thought I to myfelf (as E run over in my 
mind that track ef country which reaches 
from the {pot I was then on to the frozen 
fea), in arcieat times dwe't the Cimbri, 
the Goths, the Franks, the Saxons, the 
Suabians, and the Allemanni; and here 
now are the Swedes, the Pruffians, and the 
Ruffians ; and all this great country, to- 
gether with the formidable poffeffors of it, 
we difpofe of in a word that conveys much 
the fame ideas to the readers as les Pais 
Bas, the Low Countries. Les Pais Bas 
and the Nord, a Frenchman contider- as 
only {o many dependencies on the omnipo- 
tent France. There is really nothing to 
be faid to this but what Triftram Shandy 
fays upon a like occafion: ‘ The French 
have a plealant way of treating all great 
matters.” I could not help laughing in. 
wardly as thefe thoughts came into. my 
head, and the fight of the ruined fortifieas 
tions of Khel gave my laughter fieth force, 
from the recollection that the mighty Louis, 
whole great mind had it in contemplation 
to annex the fimall dependencies of the 
Nord and the pais bas, together with Italy, 
Spvin, &c. to the French monarchy, had 
bailt this fort as a key to his conquefts on 
the other fide the Rhine. ‘ By my troth, 
faid I,’ as I confidered the barracks and 
veitiges of the old fortifications, ¢ this is 
pleafant.—And it is pleafanter ftill, that 
Beaumarchais means to prigt his Voltaire 
in theie barracks. ‘£ In.the name of mer- 
riment,” faid I, (and my internal laugh 
then broke out) ‘ 1s the great France grown 
too finall, fince the days of the mightyLouis, 
to hold a dozen letter prefles in it ?° 


CasTLe OF RAsTapT. 


The way to Carlfruhe raifed many 
thoughts in my mind. On fight of the 
calle 
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caftle of Raftadt, where a termination 


put to the war betweea France and . 


uftria.in 1714, I felt myfelf a French- 
man all over. All the great chiefs and 
ftatefmen, who from the beginning of the 
Jat century to this oe adorned our 
annals, and fet us far above the nations of 
the earth, feemed to, rife before me, and 
I fat far fome time in a kind of trance, 
fighting their battles and inventing their 
civil improvements over again. In an 
unlucky minute, however, I was awaken- 
ed by the recolleétion that this was now 
all at anend; that in 1714 our greatriefs 
terminated ; that my country no longer 
produced great men ; and that the powers 
whoth we had then funk fo low were now 
rifing, nay, that fome of them had already 
rifen, to fink us. I would then have with- 
éd' to have forgotten that I was a French- 
man, and fought for confolation in the 
thought of being a citizen of the world, 
afd that much as we had loft, Europe in 
had gained itill more in the time 
tliat had elapicd-; but this was impoffible ; 
the traces of defolation which many of our 
Is bad left in the places I was travel- 
meg through, made me lament my having 
been fo proud of their exploits before. 


Tue Bisnor or BrucusaL. 


Bruchfal is a pretty little town, and the 
bithop's palace py ss Pa building. The 
yefent prince bifhop, fome effuiions of ill 
soe a only », is no bad gover- 
nor, This humour principally thews it- 
felf againft the young women. I am ai- 
fyred that if he could he would make all 
the girls nuns. He cannot fee one without 
ing into a paffion.. His revenue is a- 
bout. three hundred thoufand florins, or 
thirty thoufand pounds per aanum, and f 
am forry to add that he is by no meang 
one of the richeit bifhops in Germany. 


Tue PALaTINATE. 


Spires is a fimall free city, which was 
mer than it is now; to- 

weards the end of the laft century it was 
entirely deftroyed by the French army; 
fince that time it has long lain in ruins, 
and is now hailly above half built up a- 
in. twas one of the firlt Roman co- 
ies on the banks of the Rhine, and 
many Roman coins arc ftill found in the 


Here, brother, I was in the midft of that 


theatre from whence, in the laft century, 
our troops {pread defolation from the Rhine 
go the Mofelle; where Melacy appearing 


not as the leader of a mighty hoft, but the 
head of a murtherows band, laid fixty flour- 
ifhing towns in afhes, and made a delert 
of oné of the fineit countries en earth! 
Where Turenne, the greateft general of 


the | or monarch in the world, anfwer- * 
ed 


e generous elector, who, ftruck. with 
the wrongs his count: was enduring, would 
bravely have rifked his life for his people, 
and challenged the incéndiary to fingle 
combat, with a bonmot, faying, *‘ that 
fince he had the honour to ferve the king 
of France, he fought a at the head of 
twenty thoufand men.” How little in my 
eyes did then appear the great Turenne, 
whofe bon-mot, turned into common-fenfe, 
amounted to no more than this: ¢ Thefe 
twenty thoufand men give me a right to lay 
your country in afhes !’ 

My friend carried me to the cathedral, 
half of which is ftill inruins. Here I faw 
the tombs of the old emperors, whole {- 
pulchres our foldiers plundered, and whole 
bones they ftrewed on the ground. ¢ This 
happened,’ faid my friend, ‘in your golden 
age, under Louis the Fourteenth, when 
your greateft pocts, veafoners, and philo- 
fophers flourifhed ; when you weie fuppo- 
fed to have arrived at the highett pitch of 
polith of which a nation is capable ; when 
we Germans were no more 1a your fight 
than fo many Cherokees ; snd fome of 


your academicians had the infolence'to pro- , 


pofe, as a queftion fit for dilcuffion, ‘ Whe- 
ther it was poflible that a German {hould 
have any ¢/prit ?°—Bvother, I was almoit 
afhamed to be a Frenchman. 


THE MARGRaAveE or BapEN. 


I reckon the few days I fpent at Carlf- 
ruhe among the happieft of my life. I 
faw a prince who quly lives only for his 
people, and feeks his own happinefs in 
theirs 3 one whofe aétive and enlightened 
mind pervades the whole country, and by 
its influence makes all thofe who have a 
fhare in the adminiftration patriots like 
himfelf. Education, police, encourage- 
ments to mduftry and agriculture; every 
thing, in fhort, here breathes a {pirit of 
philofophy and the warm love of mankind. 
© that I could make many millions as 
happy as the margrave of baden makes 
two hundred thoufand men ! 

After the electors, and the houfes of 
Wirter.burg and Hefle Caffel, the mar- 
grave of Baden is one of the greateft po- 
tentates inGermany, The princes of Ba- 
reith and Darmftadt are the only ones who 
can enter into any competition with him ; 
his sevenve is one milfion two hundred 

thoujand 
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Whonfand florins, i. ¢. one hundred and 
twenty thoufand pounds per annum. The 
margrave’s country exteads along the right 
fide of the Rhine from Bafil to near Phi- 
lipfburg, and from thence through part of 
Alfatia to the Mofulle. If it all lay toge- 
ther, it would be more produétive. 

They carry on a large trade in cattle, 
wood, and wine, which laft is extremely 
good in the environs of Bafil. The coun- 
mys likewile, produces a kind of marble, 
which fome think equal in goednefs to the 
Florentine or Carara, but this is exaggera- 
tion. The mildnefs of the government fe- 
cures to the people the quiet enjoyment of 
ith: rewards of their induftry. There are 

‘not indeed opportunities of making great 
fortunes, as the court is very ceconomical, 
and lives at a fmali exnence ; but the fame 
caufe prevents the preffure of extieme po- 
verty from being felt by any one. The 
facility of exporting thew labours, which 
is affarded by the navigation on the Rhine, 
is a great incitement to induftry. The 
manufactures in confequence increafe every 
year, and fome of them, particularly the 
earthen-ware one at Durloch, are in high 
eftimation. ‘They have likewife made fome 
fuccefsful experiments in making filk. 

The.margrave is as amiable in private 
life as he is refpectable in public. He and 
the margravine, who is a princefs of Darm- 
fiadt, have every polite accomplifhment, 
fo taat the court is the beft pee Carl{= 
ruhe. Strangers find little difficulty to 
gain admiffion there. 

This court has been much refleSted wpon 
for its ceconomy, and poffibly may have 
gone rather beyond the hine in fome points ; 
but whatever the excefles may have been, 
the prince himfelf is not chargeable with 
them. The fact is, that the debts of tHe 
family were numerous. and great. Thofe 
in the hereditary dominions have arifen from 
frequent wars, and the neceflary provifion 
for the younger part of the family ; but 
befides thefe, when the margrave fucceed- 
edto the government of Baden, which tell 


to him by the extenfion of another branch 
of the family, he found every thing in the 
utmoft confufion. Priefts, miftreffes, huntf- 
men, and cooks, had long vied with each 


-other for the’ honour of accelerating the 


bmkruptcy of the courtef Radftadt ; and in 
the laft adminifration every thing had been 
purpofely left to go to ruin, on the prin- 
ciple that the fucceffor was a proteftant. 
Under thefe circumftances the prince’s mo- 
ther thought the greateit ceconomy necef- 
fary, and fhe carried -it fo far as to caufe 
the flowers which grewin the court garden 
to be fold, inftead of permitting her dauzh- 
ters to wear them in their bofoms. For 
this, though without the ftriceft economy 
the family mut have been ruined, fhe was 
much laughed at ; perhaps in fome degree 
defervedly ; but the mir.q was kept up by 
fome beaux efprits in the neighbouhood, 
whofe mercenary expectations the court 
had failed to gratify. 

Carlfruhe 1s a neat little town confiftting 
entirely of wooden buildings. It is built 
on a regular plan, and ftands in the middle 
of a large foreft, the remnant of that which, 
in the time of Tacitus, covered al] Ger- 
many. Through this forcft there are thirty- 
two yegular avennes extending to a great 
diflance. The town, built in the thape ot 
a fan, ftaids upon nine of thefe. 

I cannot omit an anecdote which ‘liap- 
pened ‘ubout forty year's ago, and does the 
prince of that time great honeur. A trae 
veller who pafled through exprefled his far- 
prifé at feemmg a palace entirely of wood, 
* True, Sir, faid the prince, you may 
think it ought at leaft to have been of brick, 
but I could ‘not be more magnificently 
lodged without laying expenfive taxes on 
my {ubje&s, and 1 wanted only a roof to 
lay my head under.” Cortainly the dif- 
ference between a king of France and a 
margrave of Baden is very greats and yer 
it would not have bee amifs if the builders 
of the Louvre, Veriailles, and Marli, had 
attended a little more to fiuch confidera- 
tons. 


SPEECH of the Lorp Lirutenant of IRELAND to both 
Houses of PARLIAMENT, January 17, 1788. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

H's Majelty having been pleafed again 

to cail me to the government of Ire- 
land, I have received bis royal commands 
to meet you in parhament. 

At the fame time that I feel myfif 
highly flattered by this repeated mark of 
his majefty’s confidence, 1 muft-lament*with 
you the heavy lofs which ltis fecvice has 

5 


fuftamed by the death of the duke of Rut- 
land, whole public and private virtues had 
fo defervedly conciliated ‘the efteem and af- 
fe&tions of this kingdom. 

His majefty is perluaded’ that you will 
fhare the fatisfaciion which he ieels in the 
prefent firu-tion of foreign affairs, and par- 
ticularly in the reftoration of the conftitre 
tion and tranquillity of tht Unired Provin- 
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ces, favoured by the feafonable and vigor- 
ous exertions which were made by his ma- 
ity. and by the brilliant fuccefs of the 
ruffian troops, under the conduét of his 
ferene highnels the duke of Bruniwick, 
The meafures, which his majefly has a- 
ted on this occafion have been produc- 
_ tive of advantages which, while they have 
added to the tulle of his crown, have ma- 
terially promoted the effential interefts of 
his dominiors. 
Gentlemen of the Houfe of Commons, 

T have ordered the national accounts and 
the neceflary eftimates to be prepared and 
laid before you; and, with the fulleit 
confidence in your zeal and loyalty, I obey 
his majelty’s commands in recommending 
so you to provide for the public fervice. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

My former experience of the affetionate 
attachment which his majefty’s fubjcéts of 
Ireland have borne to his perfon and go- 
vernment, and the very particular interelt 
which I mutt feel in your welfare, will 
never fail to animate my endeavours in 
purfuit of every objet which may promote 
his majefty’s paternal withes fer the happ:- 


FOREIGN 


Cherburgh, January 4. 

e HE damages that have been fuflained 

here by the late florms feem to have 
convinced the moft unbelieving, that there 
are natural incoaveniencies which will pre- 
vent the grand {cheme of making a large 
and defenfive harbour at this port. ‘The 
mifchief done to the new fortifications is 
finall, in comparifon of what the harbour 
fuitained. So much fand having been 
thrown in from the fea, as has fet afide 
eight months labour of more than 600 per- 
fons employed daily. ? 

Hague, Dec. 29. All the provinces 
having confented to the propofitions made 
by that of Utrecht to conclude an alliance 
with the courts of London and Berlin, it 
was refolved unanimouily the sath inft. at 
the affembly of their High Mightineffes, 
and the negociation with the court of Pruffia 
will be condusted by Baron Rheede, envoy 
extraordinary of the High Mightinefi:s at 
Berlin, and with that of London by Sir 
James Haitis, smbaffador extraordinary 
from his Britannic majefty to the States- 

neral. That minifter has already con- 
erred with fome deputies of their High 
Mightineffes upon the fubject. 

Frankfort, Bec. ts. Mr. Fifcher, af- 
tronomer at the court at Manheim, obferves, 
in his lait memorial, what finee the many 

¥ 


nefs of ‘this kingdom. With this view I 
mutt more efpecial!y direét your attention 
to the {upport of that great ftaple sf your 
commerce, the linen manufaéture, to the 
proiection and regulation ef the proteftant 
charter-{chools, to the fecurity of the church 
‘of Ireland, arid to thofe principles, which 
your wifdom and hamanity have already 
pointed out for the advancement of educas 
tion and of ufeful knowledge. 

I have feen, with particular fatisfa€tion, 
your rifing profperity, and the rapid in- 
creafe of your commeice and manufaétures ; 
and I fhall be anxious to co-operate with 
you in improv'ng the advantages which the 
credit of the country muft derive from the 
bleffings of peace ; but while you are fen- 
fible of the value of thefe bieflings, I am 
perfuaded that you feel the warmeft concern 
for the honour of his majetty’s crown, and 
for the general intereits of the emp:re 5 and 
that there is no part of his dominions, 
from which his majefty would have receiv- 
ed a warmer or more zealous fupport, if he 
had judged it neceffary to call forth inte 
aétion the {pirit and refources of his people, 


ADVICES, 


earthquakes felt in the different parts of 
Germany, the magnetic needle in the Ob- 
fervatory is in perpetual motion.®) He adds, 
this motion may be attributed to the heat of 
the earth, or that probably the maguctic 
matter contained in its bowels has loft its 
equilibrium by the force of a very violent 
{ubterraneous commotion; which may have 
happened in fome dittant piace, and that it 
would follow the law of fluids when fhaken, 
until it recovered the center, and of confe- 
quence ftopped. 

Leghorn, Dec. s. We hear, that two 
of his Sicilian majefty’s gallies, being on a 
cruife off Mogadore on the coaft of Al- 
giers, purfued and took a pirate of 20 guns 
and 109 men, who had come out of port 
that very morning. ‘The prize was fent to 
Naples, and while the vetlel was lyang at 
the Mole, under a guard of 300 foldiers, a 
young nobleman, then bathing, was feized 
with a cramp, and imme:iately funk, in 
the prefence of numbers, who attempted 
nothing for his relief. A iMloor, who |ap- 
pened to fee this unfortunate accident fiom 
the gunwhale of the prize, infian:ly jump- 
ed into the water, fwam towards the place 
where the nobleman went down, and in his 
rife caught him in his arms, tied a hand- 
kerchief round his fhoulder, one end of 
which he faftened to bis own, and thus 
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embarraffed brought him fafe afhore. The 
drowned perfon foon recovered, and was 
carried home in his father’s carriage, which 
waited on the bank. The marquis de 
Balucchi, whofe fon was thus preferved by 
the barbarian, would not be outdone in ge- 
nerofity. He immediately went to the pa- 
lace, and being introduced by general Ac- 
ton, an Englifh gentleman in the king’s 
fervice, fell on his knees, and begged the 
liberty of the gallant Moor. ¢ Your re- 
queft, replied his majefty, is both reaiona- 
ble and humane, the Moor is yours, and 
you may difpofe of him as you plealé ; the 
semainder of the crew are mine, and perpe- 


Hiftorical 


JANUARY 1. 
Whitby, December 29. 

HE eajftern extremity of the town of 
* Whitby is fituated on ftratas of alium, 
rock, and freeftone, covered with a loote 
foil, that hath gradually accumulated to 
the depth of 14 feet, by lapies in wet 
feafons from an high and fteep cliff run- 
ning parallel to, and at a {mall diftance 
from, the edge of the precipice next the fea. 
This has imperceptibly formed an efpla- 
nade 300 yards long, and 80 in breadth ; 
on which, in the year 1761, the foun- 
dations of a regular tlyeet were laid—the 
buildings having fince rapidly encreafed 
to the number of 130, containing above 
a thoufand inhabitants. On the north- 
eaft point of this plain ftood a three gun 
battery, part of which in 1785 fliding in- 
to the fea, the cannon were removed ; at 
the fame time a narrow deep chafin of con- 
fiderable length was obferved to run be- 
hind the houfes in a line with the bafe of 
the high cliff. Into this aperture, the rain 
water entering to co-operate with innume- 
rable quick-iprings below, the feeds of 
deftruétion, although flightly observed, 
sere diffufively fown, and prepared thofe, 
mot fo fanguine in their hopes as the poor 
people interetted, to expeét fuch a terrible 
cataftrophe as happened on the 24th of 
this month. At midnight, a flrong new 
built quay, fupporting a pile of buildings 
80 feet above the margin of the fea, un- 
able to fuftain the preflure of the earth 
above, menaced approaching danger. The 
people had hardly time to eicape with their 
<lothes before it bowed, and fell with a 
thundering crafh, followed by large mafles 
of earth intermixed with ftones of three 
to fix tons in weight. Five houfes more 
Soon thared the fame fate, torn from others 





tual flaves by the laws of war, but they ae 
free from this moment. Ten righteous 
perfons would have faved Sodom from the 
wrath of the Almighty ; and fhall not one 
gallant and virtuous man, who has rifked 
his life for his enemy, and refcued a fellow- 
citizen from eminent death, merit the par- 
don of a few companions fiom an earthly 
monarch ?? Next day an order was pub- 
lithed for releafing the veffel, which failed 
for Algiers amid the ceclamations of ie 
pooulace; and, by way of thanks, faluted 
the palace with twenty-five, and the city 
with twelve guns, 


Chronicle. 


which were léft impending in different in- 
clinations over the tremendous precipice. 
Next momning prefented a moft affect- 
ing {cene—Buildings parting from thei 
adjoining ones, forming rents from then 
roofs to the foundations feveral feet wide 5 
others partly gone, leaving their untup- 
ported walls and hanging rafters to fol- 
low; and to add to th:s diftrefs, weighty 
portions of earth and ftones begun to cle- 
icend fromm the high cliff upon the houtes 
fituated at its foot. It was now dange- 
rous to advance near ; the back buildings 
were foon buried, and the fronts impelled 
towards the itreet, overhanging their bates, 
and feeming to threaten the acceleration of 
thofe on the oppofite fide over the wafting 
rock. 
Upon the high cii¥, sbout 30 yards 
from its extremity, ftands the mafly old 
church, founded 1100 yeavs fince by one 
of the Northumbrian kings; this venera- 
ble pile appeared in imminent danger, as 
the ground was obferved to fink at ten ° 
yards diftance from its tower. .Should 
this part of the church-yard gig way, a 
body of earth, whofe furface contains a- 
bove two acres, muft inevitably over- 
whelm the remaining buildings in Hen- 
rietta-ftreet. But this view, although aw- 
ful, was little, compared with the affecting 
exclamations of above 200 poor people, 
who efcaped half naked, with a {canty 
portion of their goods from the geneval 
wreck. The feeling heart will eafily 
imagine how difheffing the appearance of 
numbers of the fick and dying muft be, 
carried by their friends, perhaps, to expire 
in the firft hofpitable place ‘that would af- 
ford them fhelter. 
One hundred and ninety-fix families 
were now deftitute, in this inclement fea- 
G fon, 
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fon, of houfe, fire, or food. The doprs of 
the humane were thrown open, and every 
comfort adminiftered. 

¢ A liberal fubfcription for the relief of 
the fufferers hath been begun by the princi- 
pal inhabitants ; but this will by no means 
be adequate to the lofs fuftained by the late 
proprietors and their tenants. One perfon, 
whofe rentals amounted to rool. annually, 
cannet now find the place on which his 
property ftood.” 

Recent accounts from Frederickitown, 
New Bruniwick, fpeak of the rifing prof- 
perity of that infant colony. By the af- 
fitance of government, and the unremitted 
induftry of the fettlers, fuch a change has 
been produced fince 1784, on the face of 
the country, which before was wild and 
uninhabited, as gives the faireft profpetct of 
the fuiure importance of that fettlement. 
It is to be ubferved, however, that the pzo- 
ple labour extremely hard, and none 
more fo than the officers of the provincial 
corps, who in general underftand fomething 
of farming. Frederickftown is fituated 90 
miles inland, on the river St. John, which 
falls into Fundy Bay, near the 45th degree 
of north latitude. 

JANUARY 2, 

At four o’clock on Sunday morning, a 
fire broke out at the feat of lord Berkeley, 
near Colebrooke, which deftroyed the whole 
of that elegant building before it could be 
extinguifhed. 

Advices from Montego-bay, dated Oc- 
tober 27, mention, that on the preceding 
Sunday afternoon, about 20 minutes after 
two o'clock, a fevere earthquake was felt 
jn that and the neighbouring parithes + it 
began with a rumbl ng noife, which was 
fucteeded by concuflions that refembled 
the explofion of diftant thunder. It lafted 
about 10 or 12 feconds, but the earth was 
feen to undulate for foime time after. The 
a of that town were more or lefs 
alarmed by the tottering of the houfes ; but 
we did not hear of any ill coniequences. 
The veffels in the harbour were fenfible of 
the agitation. It was apprehended, that 
the thock had been general throughout the 
ifland. 

JANUARY 5. 

Dr. Kaye, the prefent dean of Lincoln, 
finding in his parith (near Sherwood Fo- 
ret) three poor families, having from ten to 
twelve children in each, he claimed the 
tenth child fiom each family, and the poor 
parents joyfully complying with his de- 
mand, the doétor has taken charge of them, 
and he feeds, cloaths, and educates the 
Jistle fortunstes. 


JANUARY 7. 

The following extraordinary fraud, 
which was recently practifed on one of the 
firft commercial heufes in the city, has, 
within the laft few days, been equally 
fubje& of converfation and aftonifhment. 

A letter, dated from Philadelphia, ad- 
dreffed to the partners in the above houfe, 
and fubfcribed by names with which 
they were totally unacquainted, was deli- 
vered from the General Poft-office, advi- 
fing, that in confequence of the very fu- 
perior reputation of the houfe in London, 
and the number of years it had fuccefsfully 
carried on bufinefs, they had been induced 
to confign to its principals a cargo of corn, 
laden on board a certain fhip, which had 
already failed for Europe; and giving, at 
the fame time, advice of bills that had 
been drawn in conféquence of the confign- 
ment, which, it was hoped, would he 
duly honoured. 

The gentlemen, to whom this letter was 
addrefled, could not help thinking fuch a 
favour fomewhat extraordinary, and wait- 
ed with fonte impatience for the period 
which would eftablith the truth of an event 
equally flattering and advantageous. Many 
days had not elapfed before a bill for fever 
hundred pounds fterling, purporting to be 
drawn by the configners on the confignees, 
in favour of a third party in London, was 
prefented for acceptance; but as no fur- 
ther advice had been obtained of the thip, 
they, as is cuftomary in fuch cafes, refu- 
fed acceptance, but requefted the holder of 
the bill to leave his addrefs, and affured 
him that he fhould be fent to immediately 
ou her arrival in a Britith port; this he 
seadily complied with, and departed. 

On a review of circumftances, the fup- 
pofed confignees began to entertain doubts 
of the authenticity of the information they 
had received, and determined to be ftriétly 
on their guard, when a foip letter from 
the captain, dated at Dover, contain- 
ing advice of the arrival of the veflel, in- 
clofing the invoice and bills of lading, and 
requeiting inftruétions for what port ke 
fhould ‘ail, was received by the parties ; 
this letter removed every doubt, and was, 
by the fame poft, anfwered, under cover, 
to a very refpectable merchant at that 
place, whom they requefted to furnifh the 
mafter with whatever might be receflary to 
cnable him to purfue his voyage to the 
port of London. 

Confident at laft that every thing was 
right, the holder of the bill for /even hun- 
dred pounds, was fent to; who, with 
mouch inward fatisfaction, underttood that 
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it would be immediatdy accepted. To 
urge his expedition was unneceflary ; in 
fhort, a nce was obtained; and on 
the very fame day, the clerk to an eminent 
wholefale linen-draper in the city, called 
with the bill, to enquire if the acceptance 
was really that of the parties it purported 
to be, and if it would be regularly paid; 
to all of which a ready affirmative was re- 
turned, and the clerk went away perfectly 
fatisfied. The bill was negociated by the 
holder at the houfe in queftion, where he 
readily obtained for it, four hundred, 
pounds in cafh, and the remaining value in 


$. 

On the fecond day after this tranfaétion, 
the fuppofed confignees received an anfwer 
from z merchant at Dover, who returned 
the letter intended for the captain, and in- 
formed them, that he imagined the thip, 
relative to which they had written to him, 
was failed for the Downs. Unfortunately, 
however, for the acceptors of the bill, the 
eaptain, fhip, or cargo, has never fince 
been heard of. Perhaps it is unneceffary 
to add, that they never had exiftence. 

JANUARY 8. 

By a dreadful hurricane, which happen- 
ed on the 2d of September latt, in the bay 
ef Honduras, 13 veffe's, which were all 
that were then loading, were driven on 
fhore and difinafted, and 11 of them, it 
is faid, were totally loft; 20 of the bay 
eaft were alfo loft, and 100 men drown- 
ed inthem. Eveiy houfe in the country 
was blown down. The gale was follow- 
ed by a dreadful inundation, which totally 
wafhed away what the ftorm had not de- 
ftroyed; and a vatt number of people, of 
all defcriptions, refiding at the river Be- 
leize mouth, were drowned. 

JANUARY 9. 

His majefty has received intelligence 
from captain Phillips, on his paflage to 
Botany Bay, dated from the Brazils, 
which flates, that he has had a profperous 
voyage, and has only loft feven of the 
convicts fince his departure from this coun- 
try. He ftates his plan at large, which is 
founded in good fenfe and obfervation. 
He does not mean that any of the convicts 
fhall be fent on fhore, till a ftrorig fortrefs 
is ere€ted, in order to keep them in proper 
fubjeétion, which the more effeétually to 
confirm, provifions are to be adminiftered 
to them daily, in proportion to their in- 
duttry in the cultivation of the ifland. 
The captain writes in the moft fanguine 
terms, as to the probable fuccefs of his 
= and hopes to fee the time when 
the place fhall be of more ufe to this coun- 


try, than merely draining it of its degraded 
inhabitants. 
JANUARY 10. 

This morning a dreadful fire broke out 
at Mr. Hills, linen-draper,* in Great Ruf- 
fel- ftreet, Covent-garden, which threw the 
neighbourhood into the utmoft conflerna- 
tion. The houfes of Mr. Rowed, con- 
feftioner, in Great Ruffel-ttreet; Mr. 
Meryfield, the Bunch of Grapes, and 
Mr. Rickaby, printer, in Bow ftreet, were 
entirely confumed ; thofe of Mr. Ewerf- 
dine, grocer, in Great Ruffel-ftreet, and 
a cheefemonger’s, in Bow-ftreet, were 
much damaged. 

The fire was not got under till fix 
o'clock, and we are happy to fay, that no 
lives were loft, though fome were in im- 
minent danger. The flames were fo rapid, 
that but little property was faved, a confi- 
derable havock having been made before 
water was procured. 

JANUARY 14. 

A great bruifing match, on which up- 
wards of 20,00]. was depending, was 
fought on Wednefday, at Odiham, near 
Batingftoke, Hants, between Daniel Men- 
doza (a Jew) and Richard Humphreys, 
both celebrated ip this now fafhionable 
Jcience, when, after a fevere conteft of 29 
minutes, victory declared for the latter. 

Edinburgh, January 12. Thurfday 
came on, at Holyrood-houfe, the election 
of a peer to reprefent the peerage of Scot- 
land, in the room of the oo earl of Dal- 
houfie. 

The candidates were, the earl of Diim- 
fries and lord Cathcart. The latter was 
chofen by a majority of one vote. 

JANUARY 15. 

Yefterday morning five pirates, con- 
demned at the late Admiralty Seffion, viz. 
Thomas Johnfon, John Rofs, and John 
Thompfon, alias Cattman, for piratically 
invading on the high feas, on the coaft of 
Angola in Africa, the Purveyeufe fchooner, 
Jeane Baptifte Louis Bourgois, mafter, and 
ttealing and failing away with the fchooner 
and apparel, value 20001. the property of 
perfons unknown; Henry Parfons and 
George Steward, mariners on board the 
Eaft India thip the Ranger, for piratically 
endeavouring to combine with others te 
make a revolt on board the faid fhip, then 
on the high feas, Edmund Ellifton, efq; 
commander of the faid thip, being then 
on board; were hanged at Execution-dock. 
They all behaved very penitent ; Thomas 
Johnfon and Henry Parfons are to be hung 
in chains, and the other three are to be 
buried. 
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Saturday the feffions. ended at the Old 
Bailey, when nine convitts were brought 
up to receive judgment of death, viz. 
Thomas Tuck and Robert Watfon, for 
horfe-ftealing 3 James Belbin and Robert 
Fawcett, for burglaries ; Daniel Gunter, 
for being found at large before the term 
fixed for his tranfportation was expired ; 
George Green and Jams Francis, for a 
robbery in Hyde-park; and John Burr 
and Thomas Collins, for other robbe- 
ries. 

Twenty-one others received feutence of 
trantportaton, fix to be whipt and kept to 
hard labour in the houfe of correétion ; 
two to be imprifoned in Newgate; and 
four to be publickly whipt; and nineteen 
were difcharged by proclamation. 

The feffion of the peace is adjourned un- 
til Saturday text at Guildhall, and the fef- 
fion of goal-delivery af Newgate, until 
Wednefilay the 27th day of February at 
the Old Baily. 

Northampton, January 12. ¢ Laft Sun- 
day was dili:ibuted to the poor at Green's 
Norton, in this county, the tum of 61. 19s. 
8d. being the third parts of feveral penal- 
tes levied on a nomber of people called 
methodifts, under the fiatute of the 22d of 
Charles the Second, for unlawfully affem- 
bling in the fhreets cf the faid path. By 
thefe convictions ‘t is now clearly aftertain- 
ed, that all aflemblies or conventicles held 
in the itreetsy or any place not properly lis 
cenfed, are unlawful ; and the parties pie- 
fen’, if amounting to the number of five 
(as well the heare:s as the preachers), are 
Niable to the feveral penalties impoted by 
the faid a&t of Charles the Second. 

Lewes, January rq. § About ten days 
ago, in a field near Wadhurit, in this 
county, a {pring of water rote, and burit 
forth with fuch violence, that it caufed an 
explofion like the report of a cannon; the 
quantity of earth thrown up by it formeda 
large mountain, in whioh, it is fad, there 
were more than one hundred loads. 

JANUARY 18, 

Being kept as her Majelty’s birth-day, 
the court at St. James's was uncommonly 
numerous and {plendid ; and the day was 
diftinguithed as ufual, by ringing of bells, 
the firing of the Park and ‘Tower guns, 
illuminations, &c. 

JANUARY 195 

An order of council was publifhed, au- 
thorizing and commanding the ufe of a 
new Pharmacopoeia Collegii Regalis Me- 
dicorum Londinenfis. 

JANUARY 20. 

The French commiffioners, who, du- 

ring lait fummer, vilited all the hofpitals 


in this kingdom, have been received at Paris 
and Verfuilles, both by the French king 
and the Academy of Sciences, with the 
moft flattering applaufe, They have al- 
ready laid at the foot of the throne a fhort 
analyfis of their report, which they are pre- 
paring forthe prefs; the Englith are fpoken 
of in terms of enthufiafm ; exalted above 
the oidinary limits of praife: they fay no 
one difeafe or accident, incidental to the 
human frame, is here left neglected _— 
great and opulent, The four hofpitals to 
be built on our plans near the city of Paris, 
have been already fubfcribed for to a very 
confiderable amount. A Diem merci, for 
all accidents ; a general hofpital, for all 
maladies ; a lunatic hofpital, on the model 
of ours in Old-freet ; and one for the finall 
pox and inoculation, on the model of that 
at Pancras. Four thoufand young people 
of both fexes have reeeived inoculation in 
the Englith method fince the commiffioners 
return to Paris, ‘Fhe liberality of the 
French muit, in the inftance of thefe hof- 
pitals, be acknowledged, in taking our ex- 
amples and methods, notwithitandiug our 
national oppotition. 
JANUARY 22. 

We infert the following fram one of the 
country papers, as we conceive it to be 
very untereitarg, and a matter of molt fe- 
rious importance — 

A Caution. —* One whofe affi&tions may 
be fuppoiéd to fpeak meftforcibly, intreats 
the confectioners and gingerbiead bakers 
who may read this advertifement, never 
more to ufe what is termed by them froit- 
ing their cakes, in order to fhew their 
{weetmeats to grester advantage, and by 
this means tempt unwary children to 
flow, but certain dettruftion. The thining 
particles which they ufe for this purpole are 
nothing but minute particles of coloured 
glafs, whole terrible and deftruétive cone 
quences have deprived me of a little cheru- 
bim. 

A Moruer. 
JANUARY 22. 

A few days ago was brought into Sun- 
derland, being found by the mafter of a 
fhip near Steatles, on the Yorkthire coaft, 
a whale, 64 feet long, whofe mouth opened 
upwards of 20 feet wide, His bones were 
flat and broad, and ftood very clofe to- 
gether. The fize of his eye was about fix 
inches diameter, but appeared fmall in its 
common fituation. The girt of his body 
was 62 feet. He was moft beautifully 
ridged from his fhoulder to the lower end 
of his belly. He had only two fins, which 
were placed on each fhoulder ; they were 
of a very thick, hard fubftance, being 

abou 
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about five feet long, and twenty-one inches 
broad. His blaft (or blather head) that 
came out of his mouth, was not lefs than 
a room of 15 feet {quare, and it was no 
other than the tongue and lining of his 
under jaw, which he had a power of 
throwing out, te capacitate him to breathe 
when afleep. The fat upon his back was 
nine inches thick, which fat is called the 
blubber. As the whale inhabits the moft 
northern clime, this fat is ef thz ufe of 
clothes, to preferve it from the intenfe cold 
of thofe feas, and alfo to refle&t the fteam 
of its body, and thereby redouble its own 
natural heat. Under the fat lays flefh like 
the beef of a very fat ox. His tail was 
az feet and four inches over, but could 
not expand and cdntraét like other fith. 
He was fold by the proprietors, to three 
tradefmen of Sunderland, for fifty guineas. 


The blubber, and other parts tor oil, fill 


42 pipes. 
JANUARY 26. 

Yefterday the judges of the Court of 
King’s Bench made abfolute the rule for 
an information againft two of the magif- 
trates of the Tower-hamlets, for admitting 
to bail Mr. Palmer and Mr. Bannifter, 
after being conviéted of aéts of vagrancy 
before jult:ce Staples. The court declared 
the magiftrates a&ted not only illegally, 
but coriuptly, and that they were proper 
objeéts of criminal profecution. The 
judges gave an opinion on the conitruétion 
of the vagr nt aét, and unanimoufly de- 
clared, that the magiftrates had no power 
to bail after conviétion. 

The following extraordinary inftance of 
fidelity m a dog occurred within thefe few 
days at Margate. The wind blew very 
high, and a high fpring tide was coming 
in: a little boy, thinking it was gomg 
out, ventured on the ftrand, under the 
cliffs, and did not difcover his error till it 
was too late. In this horrid dilemma, he 
contrived with his ftick to dig out fome 
fteps in the chalk of the cliff, and by this 
method got out of the waters reach. A 
dog he had with him followed him to the 
fame place. ‘The water came high enough 
frequently to wath them both. The dog, 
very uncaly at his fituation, plunged into 
the fea, and left his companion, who gave 
h'm up, after an hour’s abfence, for loft. 
It appeared afterwards that he fwam round 
the cliffs, and got at a diitant part upon 
the fhore; that he then ran above a mile, 
where the father of the child was at work 
inafield. He ran tp to him—he howled, 


went to the cliff—then barked, and pulled 
the man by the tkirts of the coat; but all 
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his efforts were ineffeCtual. The father of 
the child did not underftand him. 

‘The dog,wearied out with thefe attempts 
to make himéelf intelligible, again plunged 
into the fea, {wam back to the child, whe 
was almoft dead with the cold. ‘The fea, 
however, retiring by this time, the life of 
the boy, and his faithful companion, were 
both preferved, and remain to authenticate 
this extraordinary ftory. 

JANUARY 29. 

Yefterday the right hon. lerd George 
Gordon was brought up to the court of 
King’s-bench, Wettminfter, to receive 
fentence, when the court pronounced, for 
the firft indi&tment, a fentence of tiiree 
years imprifonment againit his lordthip 5 
and for the fecond, two years, at the ex- 
piration of which he is, befide paying a 
fine of sool. to find two fureties in 2500). 
each for his good behaviour for fourteen 
years, and himielf to be bound in a recog 
nizance of 10,0001. 


BIRTHS. 
A daughter to the lady of the hon. John 
Byng, brother to vifcount ‘Torring- 
ton. 

A fon to the lady of William Taylor, 

efq. of Caroline -fircet, Bedford-fquare. 
MARRIAGES. 
FEPWARD Miller Mundy, efq; M. P. 
for Nottinghamfhire, to the lady 
dowager Middleton. 

Lord Petre, to mifs Juliana Howard, 
daughter to the late Henry Howard, elq. 
of Gloilop. 

Francis Burton, efq. M. P. for Wood- 
ftack, to mifs Halhead, of Durham. 

Thomas Richard, efg. of Bloxworth, 
Dorfetfhire, to mils Harriet Woodley, 
daughter of Willam Woodley, efq. of 
Stratford-place. 

The rev. John Nicholl, ref&tor of Re- 
menham, Berks, to mifs Flower, daughter 
of the late vifcount Afhbrook, of Ireland. 

Admiral fr Francis Drake, bart. to 
mifs Onflow, only daughter to George 
Onflow, efy. many years M.P. for Guild- 
ford. 

Thomas Pitt, efy. of Charles-ftreet, St. 
James's fquare, to mifs Leigh, daughter of 
Henry Cornwall Leigh, efq. of High Leigh, 
in Chethire. 

At Vienna, the archduke Francis, to 
the princefs Elizabeth, of Wirtemberg. 

DEATHS. 
L°? CK Rollinfon, efq. of Chadington, 
Oxfordthire. 
Mr. Pilon, author of feveral dramatic 


pieces. 
Mrs. 
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Mrs. Mauthip, mother of John Mau- 
thip, efq. a direftor of the Eaft India com- 


_—— , 

Nicholas Styleman, efq. at Snettifhain, 
Norfolk. 

Sir John Home, of Renton, bart. 

The rev. Edmund Tyrwhitt, reétor of 
Wickham, and vicar of Bromfield, in Effex. 

Mifs Southcote, reli& of the late John 
Parker Southcote, efq. of the Circus, Bath, 

Mrs. Bent, wife of Mr. Bent, book- 
feller, in Pater nofter Row. 

The hon. and right rev. Dr. John Har- 
ley, bithop of Hereford. 

Sir Philip. Jennings Clerk, bart. M. P. 
for Totnet., 

Fhomas Stirling, efq. father cf the 
city of Norwich. 

Walter Smythe, efq. fon of the late fir 
John Smith, bart. 

Sir William Caftleton, bart. at Hing- 
ham, Norfolk. 

Mifs Frederick, daughter of fir John 
Frederick, bart. 

The countefs Dowager of Fife. 

Lady Trevelyan, mother of Sir John 
Trevelyan, bart. 

Mr. Cuthbert, late fecretary to admiral 
fir Edward Hughes. 

At Paris, the celebrated, but unfortu- 
nate count de Graffe. 

Lady Catharine Belafyfe, filter to the 
lord Fauconbridge. 


PREFERMENTS. 
rT HE rev. Dr, William Cleaver, bifhop 
of Cheiter. 
Rev. Dr. James Jones, archdeacon of 
Hereford. 


PROMOTION. 


AMES Ford, M. D. her majefty’s 
phyfician in extraordinary. 


BANKRUPTS. From theGazsTrTe. 
JANUARY 1. 
D4v!ID Williams, of Great Mary- 
bone-ftrect, dealer. 
John Thomas the younger, of Fal- 
mouth, in Cornwall, grocer. 
. Michael Evans, of Stafford, grecer. 
JANUARY 5. 
Thomas Richardfon and John Murray, 
of the Minories, mercers and copartners. 
Thomas Pugh, of Ofweftry, in Salop, 
{crivener. 
John Learner, of Norwich, fadler, collar 
and harnefs-maker. : 
Deborah Wingate, of Cromhall, in 
Gloucefterfhire, bianket and rug manu- 
fagturer. 


January 8. 

Robert Higham, of Peddington, im 
Suffex, mariner. 

Thomas Twine, of Warrington, in 
Lancafhire, liquor merchant. 

JANUARY 12. 

William Lucas and William Beaumont, 
of the Middle-yard, Great Queen-ftreet, 
cabinet-maker. 

Richard Whitlam, of Yedding, im 
Middlefex, potatoe-merchant. 

Duncan Fergufon, of St. James’s-ftreet, 
Weftmintter, millener. 

- JANUARY 15. 

Samuel Turner, of Gainfburgh, im 
Lincoinfhire, mercer. 

Richard Delve, of Chudleigh, in De- 
vonfhire, butcher. 

JANUARY 19. 

John Stickland, of Newgate-market, 
cheefemonger. 

John ‘le kins, of Horfley, in Glou- 
cefterfhir., carrier. 

Stephen Parmantier, of Conduit-ftreet, 
Hanover- fquare, taylov. 

JANUARY 22. 

William Simpton, of the Fleet-market, 
mealman. 

Ifaac Belvalle, of Fenchurch-ftreet, 
broker. 

Thomas Wall and William Ball, of 
Briftol, maltfters and copartners. 

John Munden, of Swanfea, in Gla- 
morganfhire, block and fail-cloth maker. 

John Hopkins, of Horfley, in Gloucef- 
terihire, carrier. 

John Percival, of Northwich, in Che- 
fhire, woollen-draper. 

oe Hays, of flindley, in Lancafhire, 
victualler. 

John Dent, of Wapping-ftreet, St. 
George in the Eaft, grocer. 

William Mears, of Hatton-ftreet, Hol- 
born, mariner. 

January 26. 

John Flock Roberts, of Jermnyn-ftreet, 
wax and tallow-chandler. 

Jofeph Brown, of George-ftreet, Mino- 
ries, warehoufeman. 

William Brodhurft, of Walfall, Staf- 
fordthire, buckle-maker. 

Samuel Blake, of Totton, in the parith 
of Ealing, Southampton, grocer. 

Michael Hubert, of Liverpoo!, Lan- 
cafhire, dealer and chapman. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
EPPLEWHITE’s Defigns for Houthold 
Furniture, folio, 2]. 2s. 
Medical Commentaries, for 1787, 63+ 
boards. 
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‘Mrs. Bonfiote’s Parental Monitor, 2 
vol. 12M. 7S. 

Colleétion of Tales of the Fairies. 2 vol. 
z2mo. 6s. 

Hunter's Sacred Biography, vol. 4, 6s. 
boards. 

Whiting’s Mental Accountant, 16. 

An Effay on the Church, 2s. 

Berington’s Effay on the Depravity of 
the Nation, 1s. 

Bath Waters, a conje&tural Idea of 
their Nature and Qualities, 2s. 

Jefly, or the Forced Vow, a Poem, 
es. 6d. 

The Centroverfiad, rs. 6d. 

Walters’ Letter to Dr. Prieftley on his 
Letters to Dr. Horne, &c. 28. 

Agitation, a Novel, 3 vol. 12mo. gs. 

Phebe, or Diftrefled Innocence, 2 vol. 
a2mo. 6s. 

Catharine, or the Wood of Llewellyn, 
2 vol. r2mo. 6s. 

Introduétion to the Hiftory of the Dutch 
Republic fince 1777, 8vo. 6s. 

Prieftley’s Defences of Unitarianifm for 
3737, 28. 6d. 

Murdoch’s French Pronunciation, rs 6d. 

New Vocal Enchantrefs, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Memoirs of Dennis O'Kelly, Efq, 2s. 

Clerical Barometer, Canto 1, 4s, 6d. 

The Cockpit, a Poem, 2s. 

Berkenhout’s Firft Lines of Philofophi- 
cal Chemiftrv, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Beattie’s Theory of Language, 8vo. 6s. 

Elements of Medical Jurifprudence, 
2s. 6d. fewed. 

King’s Morfels of Criticifm. 4to. 11. 4s. 

Prefton’s Guide to Aftronomy, 1s. 6d. 

Marcellus and Julia, a Dialogue, 1s. 6d. 

Coote’s Elements of the Englifh Gram- 
mar, 8vo. 6s. 

Law of Parliamentary Impeachments, 
4s. 6d, 

Familiar Letters from a Gentleman to 
his Friends, with Poems on various Sub- 
jects, 4s. boards. 

Memoirs of the late War in Afia, 2 vol. 
8vo. 148. 

Egerton’s Theatrical Remembrancer, 
38. 6d. boards. 

Review of the principal Charges againtt 
Mr. Hattings, ng 6d. iil 
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AVERAGE PRICES of CORN 
From Jan. 14, to Jan. 19, 2783. 


By the Standard Wincuester Bufhc) 
of eight Gallons. 


Wheat. Rye. Barley, Oats. Beans 
& dos. de Py) sd. s. de 


London 5 s{3 3/2 of oj2 32 
COUNTIES INLAND. 
Middlefex 


Su 
Hertford 
—— 

am bridge 
Huntingdon 
Northampton 
Rutland 
Leicefter 
Nottingham 
Derby 
Stafford 
Salop 
Hereford 
Worcefter 
Warwick 
Gloucefter 
Wilts 
Berks 
Oxford 
Bucks 


COUNTIES 


Effex 
Suffolle 
Norfolk 
Lincoln 
York 
Durham 
Northumb. 
Cumberland 
Weftmoreland 
Lancafhire 
Chethire 
Monmouth 
Somerfet 
Devon 
Cornwall 
Dorfet 
Hamphhire 
Suffex 

Kent 
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Peck Loaf 2s. 4d. 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


TO the Writer of an Elegy, who figned his Name at length, we addrefed a pri- 
vate Letter, about tawo months ago, 10 the place whence his Letter was dated. By 
an intimation we have fince received from him, we apprebend our Letter muft have 


mifcarried, 


Crito’s obferwvations are very ingenious; but, as they contain fome infinuations 
aga:nfi another Publication, they are inadmifible. 


PRIcEs 
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